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A DIALOGUE ON THE SALOON. 


“A quiet evening’s talk with an intelligent friend or two often does 
more towards clearing up a doubtful question than hours spent at books.” 


NExT to taking part in such a chat is the being privileged 
to sit by and enjoy it. This was the writer's good fortune not 
long since. After tea one evening he had dropped in to see a 


respected friend, whom he found seated with an old acquaintance 
at the fireside, engaged in earnest conversation and the very com- 
forting pastime of toasting toes—the evening was a misty, freez- 
ing one, that promised slippery walking and gray-frosted trees 
for the morrow. The conversation, disturbed for a moment by 
his entrance, was immediately resumed. That it may be easily 
followed, and without complications of “said he,” and “ contin- 
ued the other,” etc., the writer designates his venerable friend 
by the letter H and the other speaker by the letter 2, setting 
down the talk in dialogistic form. 

H. There is a rather queer comment here {looking up from 
a blue-covered magazine in his hand] on Total Abstinence, oc- 
casioned by a letter of our Holy Father approving that move- 
ment. Here is the way it runs: “ Drunkenness is a sin, but tee- 
totalism is not a virtue. Jn se it is no more meritorious than 
it would be to confine one’s self to mutton all the year round to 
the exclusion of beef, or to white bread to the exclusion of 
brown. This is Catholic doctrine.” What do you say to this? 

R. The proposition calls for some “ distinguishing ” ; it would 
not be a bad example for practice in the class-room for the Fad/a- 
cia a dicto simpliciter ad dictum secundum quid, et vice versa. 

H. It is, indeed, the veriest sophism. One might as well say : 
“Gluttony is a sin, but abstinence is not a virtue. J se it is no 
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more meritorious than it would be to confine one’s self to water all 
the year round to the exclusion of tea, or to codfish to the ex- 
clusion of haddock. This is Catholic doctrine.” One proposi- 
tion is as correct as the other; and from the latter one might as 
well conclude that abstinence is not a virtue. 

R. Which inference is to be admitted, is it not ? 

H, A word inexplanation: If by virtue is meant something 
that of its very nature, independent of motive in the subject, is 
positively good, certainly neither abstinence nor teetotalism, no, 
nor poverty, nor almsgiving, are virtues. If, on the contrary, 
these actions are virtues which, though of themselves neither 
good nor bad, yet on account of the motive behind them take on 
positive goodness, then surely teetotalism, as well as abstinence 
and the rest,is a virtue. And actions indifferent zn se, when 
prompted by good motives, do become good actions, approved 
of by right reason ; and good actions that have become of habit 
are, though not in the strictest sense, withal virtues. You may 
not belitthe mortification and fasting because za se they are not 
virtues. In the present instance, moreover, the pope speaks of 
total abstinence societies as an “ opportunum planeque efficax re- 
medium” —“a timely and very effectual cure for the sin of in- 
ebriety.” What cures asin is near enough to being a virtue. It 
is to be wondered at (the remark may be facetious) that a theolo- 
gian of the day does not rise to remark how Cardinal Lavigerie, 
in his earnest efforts to tear up slavery root and branch, should be 
careful lest he go a little Zoo far, since slavery is not zz se sinful. 
However, I do not mean to assert that in total abstinence lies 
the only cure for the abuse of liquors. Indeed, the various solu- 
tions of this difficult problem which up to this I have run across 
do not satisfy me. In my own way of looking at the question I 
see a clear path to a certain point, and arrived there, | am at 
the sea-shore, with no safe boat at hand in which to venture out 
on the waters. 

R. Well, let us havea résumé of your views. For myself I 
acknowledge the subject to be a tiresomely tangled one. One 
day, after reading Zhe Tongue, 1 am a Prohibitionist out and out ; 
the next, a speech in favor of high license by an eminent advo- 
cate is heard, and I am voting “ yes” in zs favor; a third day, a 
magazine article convinces me that the road out of the labyrinth 
is to give low license for beer-selling and boycott distilled 
drinks. My own light-headedness, no doubt, is a chief reason 
why every wind moves me; still, there is another influence at 
work in causing. this weather-cock changing of base ; namely, that 
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solid reasons can be urged on every side of the question. b 
think that in forming your opinions you will have given each 
side of the question its due. I have that much confidence in you. 
Besides, it will be a treat to hear another than a crank discuss the 
matter, for I am tired of their philippics and—oh! call it dithy- 
rambic nonsense. 

H. You speak with feeling on the subject. Has some crank 
been stepping on your toes? And what assurance have you that 
in my own way Iam notacrank? Do you not know the inesti- 
mable good cranks have done to the world ? 

R. I do indeed know it; you must needs be deaf in these 
times not to know it. However, an “ zntimus sensus”’ makes me 
feel, and common sense puts its ¢mprimatur on the feeling, that 
the present-day axiom, “ Every earnest man with an idea to push 
is necessarily a crank to the rest of us,” will not hold water. A 
crank will do any good cause harm; and, therefore, when a cause 
is directed by one, or many, of this class it cannot but suffer in 
the estimation of sensible men. Ina well-balanced mind “ moral 
force corresponds with an equal degree of intellectual force; and 
in such correspondence is the completeness of power.” A lec- 
turer of twenty years ago is to the point: ‘‘ There are men whose 
conscience is beyond suspicion, one might almost say beyond 
temptation, who yet, from want of mental ballast, fail in moral 
wisdom and do not rise to the higher order of virtues. The 
very source of their excellence is also in a certain sense the 
source of their weakness ; so they become obstinate, or bigoted, 
or intolerant, or fanatical, or contentious, or meddlesome, or vi- 
sionary. Prostrated under a mistaken sense of obligation or puff- 
ed up with an overbearing zeal, they often only irritate when 
they mean to improve, and with the best intentions are most mis- 
chievous in their actions. A man of weak understanding may be 
a good man; but his goodness should be active humbly within 
the sphere of his capacity in mind asin means. To bea great 
man as well as a good man there must be a strong understand- 
ing.” This I consider the orthodox idea of acrank. Do I, then, 
go too far in declaring that it isa bad thing fora cause when 
such an one has a guiding hand in its management, or that an 
earnest man pushing enthusiastically an idea loses nothing by 
having brains enough to keep his moral forces within wise 
bounds ? 

H. You have put the matter in a shape I, and no doubt others, 
have not been wont to consider it. Maybe I’ll overthrow your 
judgment, however, that I am not of the crank class by my first 
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assertion on the temperance question. What do you think of 
this ?>—The damnable saloon system must go! 

R. God bless us! When you make such an assertion as that 
you need logic in plenty to prove that your moral force has not 
run away with your wits; if it is not, indeed, a contradiction in 
terms to suppose that logic, plenty or scarce, could live whence 
issues such an alarming dictum! 

H, Just listen. My indictment of the present saloon system 
as damnable includes three counts: 

First count: The saloon as run in the United States is a 
proximate occasion of sin to the saloon-keeper himself. That I may 
not define to favor my own position, tell me what is a proximate 
occasion of sin? 

R. An occasion, if I remember rightly, in which the common 
run of men when so placed for the most part fall into sin. 

#7. And is it lawful to place one’s self in such occasion ? 

R. Not only is it not lawful, but it must be shunned at all 
hazards. Moreover, should there be an absolute necessity of 
placing one’s self in such occasion, extraordinary means must be 
used to prevent sin in order that the proximate may practically 
become a remote occasion. 

H. And if such means become inefficacious, at whatever 
cost or inconvenience the occasion must be shunned ? 

R. I grant you the authorities, with St. Liguori, if I mistake 
not, at their head, so teach. 

H. Very good. Now, if I understand matters aright, the 
moral law requires a saloon-keeper to observe the following rules 
under pain of grievous sin (and the ecclesiastical law emphasizes 
these requirements, as you may see by the acts and decrees of 
the last Council of Baltimore): rst, He must not keep open 
house on Sunday; 2dly, He must not permit his saloon to bea 
place for obscene talking, singing, reading; for cursing, blas- 
phemy ; for disseminating infidelistic, communistic views; 3dly, 
He must not sell to drunken men, nor those who are about to be- 
come drunk, nor to those whom he knows to be spending at his bar 
the means necessary for the support of their families; 4thly, He 
must not sell to minors, at least to those who are not sui juris. 

R. But these regulations are by no means absolute. For in- 
stance, by not selling to a man whom you foresee to be about to 
drink to excess you will injure your custom, or he will raise a 
row if you persist in refusing. Presto! charity does not bind 
under such grave inconvenience; what, then, becomes of your 
third regulation? 
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H. { have simply laid down the general rules; under special 
circumstances, as in nearly every case of co-operation, exceptions 
can arise. And suppose that you do injure your custom; is it 
not already illegitimate from the fact that to support yourself 
you have to constantly countenance selling to common drunk- 
ards? As to selling to avoid the row, the fact is it commonly 
happens that too much selling is the cause of the row. However, 
I repeat, unless in exceptional cases, the rules laid down hold 
good. So much for theory. Experience, moreover, emphasizes 
(as just hinted at) this fact: in not more than one saloon out of 
fifteen—nay, twenty-five—is any regard had for the right or wrong 
way of running the business. The problem for the saloon- 
keeper to solve is to make his business pay. And to do this, as 
things now go, he must override the moral restrictions. There- 
fore is saloon-keeping for the common run of men a proximate 
occasion of breaking the moral (as well as the civil) law; hence a 
proximate occasion of grievous sin; consequently is the system 
a damnable one, since it is an occasion of damnation—eh ? 

R. I was simply about to remark that what is the occasion of 
sin is not in itself necessarily damnable. 

H. The iu se malum is well enough theoretically ; but do you 
not think that whatever is for weak human nature a constant, un- 
failing occasion of evil comes near enough to being an accom- 
plice in the sin, an auxiliary cause? 

Anyway, the proximate occasion is to be shunned, and saloon- 
keeping as at present conducted is for the men that keep saloons 
such an occasion. However, this is but one count in the indict- 
ment; here is the second: 

The saloon as now run is an organized temptation. 

There are free and salty lunches, billiards, pool, dice-shaking 
which holds out the chance of a drink without haying to pay for 
it, fiddling—everything is there that can induce the strong to be- 
come weak or the weak weaker. The object of all this is not to 
supply legitimate recreation to overworked men. The amuse- 
ment the saloon affords is that best calculated to unfit men for 
out-door, health-giving exercises, or for the gentler pleasures of 
home; your saloon Aaditué can never enjoy an ordinary evening 
with his family ; their company is too insipid to satisfy his, ac- 
quired tastes; his house is but a stopping-over place. And it is 
when men should be with their families, or their families with 
them, or when they should be: asleep, that the saloon doubly 
exerts itself to draw them into its snug corners. Beg your par- 
don, let me anticipate your objection: It is not the legitimate 
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sale of a necessary commodity that is aimed at by these extraor- 
dinary means, but the forcing the sale of stimulants in such 
quantities as will enable the too many sellers to glean their ex- 
ceedingly great harvest. To such an extent is the business 
pushed that in our large cities your prosperous, enterprising 
liquor-dealer has a dozen or more impecunious wretches in as 
many little shops, set up with a few gallons of his whiskey and a 
keg of his beer, it being understood that when they make enough 
to start themselves their primal benefactor gets their trade. 
All this is very likely on the plan that we cannot have too much 
of a good thing ! 

R. Yet I do not clearly see how this justifies the use of the 
adjective damnable. 

Hi. Be finical, and it may be (may be, mind you) that it is too 
strong ; be fair, and I do not think you will find it so. My point 
is: The object of the saloon of to-day is to ¢empt men to drink; 
and ¢empting is a damnable business. 

The first count in the indictment, you notice, had to do with 
the saloon-keeper himself; the second with those he strives to 
make customers of, and, unfortunately, with their families; the 
third count has a still wider scope. It is: 

The saloon of to-day is inimical to the public weal. 

The system is the right hand of “ bossism ”; “ bossism ” and 
“boodle” are so intimately connected that for better or worse, 
richer or poorer (chiefly richer), they are joined together. The 
demoralizing effect on our elections (materialized in “ caucus 
fixing,” etc.) and on our legislatures is every year evidenced. 
That the effect is national, a glance at the St. Louis and Chicago 
conventions of last spring amply testifies. The leading politi- 
cians of the country, both Republican and Democratic, while 
soothing their consciences and pulling the wool over the eyes of 
their temperance-favoring constituents with “ glittering gener- 
alities,” were on pins and needles until the temperance planks 
were so carefully shaved that a brewer, a distiller, or saloon- 
keeper could slide from one to the other end of them without a 
discommoding sliver to disturb his smooth going. The liquor- 
dealing element, from the force of circumstances, uses this im- 
mense influence, whether boards of aldermen, legislatures, or 
Congress be their instruments, to protect and foster the produc- 
tion and sale of intoxicating drinks; “ self-preservation,” which 
includes propagation, “is the first law of nature.” In a word, the 
work of this tremendous (im-) moral force is to create the de- 
mand and increase the supply of alcoholic drinks. What does 
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experience tell us that this means? More crime, more poverty, 
more insanity, more suicides, more divorces, more misery of 
every species, the sum of the increase in these dire consequences 
to be in proportion to the sum of the greater liquor sales. A 
telling extract from a paragraph going the rounds of the press is 
not out of place. ' 

The national drink-bill is enormous, and, per capita, far ex- 
ceeds that of any people on earth. Take this one fact alone as 
startling evidence: in 1887 the average consumption for every 
man over twenty-one years of age amounted in round numbers 
to sixty gallons of beer and six gallons of whiskey, which cost to 
the consumer at retail eighty-four dollars, or a grand total paid 
by the manhood of the nation of one thousand million dollars 
($1,000,000,000) for whiskey and beer. Fancy it, we are paying 
enough for these two drinks to create one thousand millionaires 
every year. This account does not include wine, brandy, rum, 
gin, bitters, etc. As a people we put into our mouths drinks 
that largely steal our brains away, which cost us $3,000,000 dur- 
ing every twenty-four hours, Sunday and week-day, or three 
times the entire revenue (obnoxious surplus and all) collected by 
the United States government. If the item is true, it is a start- 
ling bit of evidence, is it not? Now, do you not think the effect 
of the liquor-power’s influence is inimical to the public weal, that 
it is a damnable influence ? 

R. It strikes me you use the word in a somewhat different 
meaning from that in which you used it previously. Notwith- 
standing, I admit the strength of your plea; though I do not as 
yet clearly see my way into the Prohibition camp. 

H. Why, who asked you to see your way thither? Not I. 
Does Prohibition mean liquors must not be sold? Then my 
plea is not in its favor. My position is simply this: the present 
nefarious traffic, the damnable way of doing it, must go by the 
board. Liquors must be sold, should be, always will be. 
How ? Remember, at the start I said that after getting to a cer- 
tain point I found myself at the sea-shore, with no safe boat at 
hand to venture out on the waters. In a word, here is the real 
difficulty. Discussion and investigation—maybe trial and re- 
peated failure—will settle “the how of it.” It is even possible 
that our present system, bad as it is, could be completely made 
over (with the damnable part left out) into a somewhat satisfac- 
tory article. This would not necessarily include high license ; 
but it would suppose limiting the number of saloons in propor- 
tion to the population; placing the choice of their keepers and 
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the saloon police in the hands of the judiciary, in order that 
their selection would be safe from political tampering ; and 
enacting strict regulations to bind liquor-dealers and saloon- 
keepers in their transactions. Or the old system might be en- 
tirely done away with and a new introduced; for example, 
places for selling liquors over the bar could be prohibited, and 
its delivery by teams, etc., at houses direct from breweries or 
depots insisted on. Anyway, I see no reason why the century 
that has settled so many difficult problems should prove incapa- 
ble of solving this.. I think we have had enough of the subject 
for one evening. 

Did I go very far beyond the reasonable when I said that the 
present saloon system was damnable and must go? 

R. Well, in fairness I must hold my judgment in reserve. 
Your’ novel way of stating the case makes one wish to weigh 
well the matter before rendering a decision. In a day or two 
I'll call in again ; meanwhile I will not be idle. Good-night. 

JcsEPH V. TRAcy. 





ADSUM. 


AGAIN and again the warning is made, 
The duties, the dangers are told. 

To wrest from the wolves the lambs that have strayed, 
To guard, feed, and govern Christ’s fold. 

A moment he pauses—“ Accede” is heard— 
“ All for Thee, I’m ready, I come; 

My soul‘is obedient, Lord, to Thy word. 

For, failing to hear Thee, how many have erred!” 


One step, and he answers, “ Adsum /” 
T. E. Cox. 


Niagara University, N. Y. 
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A BLESSED DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 


It is difficult to bring eyes of the nineteenth century to bear 
upon personages and events of the fourteenth without making 
many mistakes in what might be called the focus of observation. 
The customs of a time so far removed from our own; the man- 
ners of a people so distinct in most of the manifestations of intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical life ; the scarcity of authentic record, 
and the vagueness of tradition, help to interpose clouds of mis- 
apprehension and to add uncertainty of sight to uncertainty of 
judgment. More than aught else, the overwhelming ‘change in 
habits of thought has led us away from the sympathetic point of 
view from which alone motive and action should be judged; and 
the tendency of the age to submit every form of phenomenon 
and causation to the single test of material philosophy, and to 
summon all results before the bar of what we are pleased to term 
common sense, so impairs both perception and fairness that our 
reflections become wofully distorted from the true outline of 
events which evolved them. And although as a rule the modern 
methods of analysis are much safer guides in the classification of 
facts and the estimate of historic values than the credulous dis- 
positions of earlier generations, we are not yet wholly free from 
danger of mistake. 

An age which has seen such transcendent discoveries in 
the realms of science, and which is groping so eagerly upon 
the threshold of unexplained mysteries, should be reticent of 
placing itself on record as opposing the possibility of what it 
does not fully comprehend, or declaring without reserve that 
such or such manifestations must in the nature of things be 
the result of fraud or superstition, however strong the evidence 
of good faith on the part of subject or observer. In the moral 
as well as the physical order there is still a wide gap between 
nature and the supernatural, which the boldest investigator can 
only clear by an hypothesis, and which may, when discovered, 
prove point of departure rather than of contact to the theory we 
have so nearly proven. A hundred years ago the wildest imagi- 
nation, revelling in the anticipation of a future Utopia, could 
scarce have foreseen the developments which the inventive 
genius of man has since produced in the natural world. A hun- 
dred years hence there is no reason why more persistent psy- 
chological research may not have achieved similarly great and 
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unlooked-for results in its higher—because more complex—do- 
main. At present, where we cannot discern logical cause, the 
tendency is to impute malice or ignorance. Extraordinary 
events must be brought within the established workings of 
natural law; the rationale of certain characters, which seem to 
have been moved by principles wholly out of accord with the 
usual lines of human life aad conduct, must be dragged into 
harmony, or we deny the existence of both. 

Viewed thus through the inverted telescope of time, how far 
astray misconception may lead us from the motives and signifi- 
cance of certain events! With what blurred vision we gaze 
backward upon that shore whereon waves of doubt sweep across 
the sands of credulity,and the dogmatism of reason leads to 
suggestions of ignorance or prejudice at each new revelation. 
For though we are not only willing but eager to take the merest 
hypothesis of science, the vaguest groping of philosophy, as basis 
for belief and mile-stones upon the high-road of progress, we 
refuse to accept jot or tittle on the evidence of the past even 
where it is accentuated by testimony and strengthened by last- 
ing marvel of result. We bridge over with eager enthusiasm 
the “missing link” of Darwin; we accept the ‘“‘ Great Unknow- 
able” of Spencer; we break with willing hands our cherished 
beliefs at the instigation of less sincere and more destructive re- 
formers; but we demand the last atom of proof before yielding 
credence to the wonders in the life of Christ and the works of 
his disciples. Centuries of popular acceptance, the overwhelm- 
ing evidence of a world won from the enervating luxury of in- 
dulgent paganism to the stern restraint of self-denying Chris- 
tianity, we pass by as matters of no weight in determining belief; 
and the credence which is denied the burning testimony of Paul 
or of John is yielded at once to the plausible sophistry of a 
Renan. ; 

With the followers of Christ it has been the same. The won- 
derful legacies of faith, the treasures of devotion, the examples 
of self-restraint, the inspiration of heroism, which mark their 
passage through the world have been dropped from the memo- 
ries which retain repugnance for their soiled robes of sackcloth ; 
and the palms of the martyrs lose their triumphant significance 
because of our disdain for the grimed hands which bear them. 
Their power, their graciousness, and their beauty have been left 
to fade in hearts which have become the disciples or the dupes of 
ignoble leaders; and even among the faithful few, still generous 
enough to be loyal to their obligations, it is more as an act of 
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duty than an offering of love. The hamperings of civilization 
have gone on side by side with its enlightenment, and acted 
with even greatér force upon a large portion of mankind. 

It is with the remembrance of this tendency of the age in 
view, so that rational interest may make the effort to free itself 
from unconscious scepticism, that it would be well to approach 
such a subject as the life of St. Catherine of Siena. For in her 
have been wonderfully blended dual existences of the natural and 
the supernatural order. About her are gathered such strangely 
contrasted experiences as those which cluster about simple 
human life actively engaged in the ordinary duties demanded by 
the family and friendship, with a state of spiritual exaltation 
which lifted her for the time being wholly outside the limits of 
earthly comprehension. From the first to the last moment of 
her stay uponearth she preserved the sweet kindliness of interest 
which might move any gentle, loving woman to sympathy and 
helpfulness, at the same time that her public efforts were chang- 
ing the face of political affairs in the most powerful nations of | 
Europe and her supernatural life was marking an epoch in the 
annals of the religious world. The tenderness with which she 
kept in mind the lowly needs of those about her, the angelic 
patience with which she conquered envy and malice; the exqui- 
site, bright cheerfulness which radiated from her and made her 
serenely happy face “like a sunshine in a shady place,” were 
enough to make her remarkable without any other claim for re- 
cognition. Yet this was in one sense but the filling up of the 
background of existence for her. Before it was raised the beau- 
tiful elevation of that temple of devotion, upon the altar of which 
her soul burned itself away in a rapture of heavenly zeal. Such 
beauty of proportion in the divine and the human attributes, 
such a recognition of the small and daily needs of the heart at 
the same time with the fullest conception of the loneliness and 
sublimity of spiritual communion, as in her case has never been 
excelled, if indeed it has been equalled, in the annals of the 
blessed. 

It can scarce be necessary to repeat here the historical record 
of St. Catherine’s career, but its brief recapitulation may bring 
us more closely into contact with her surroundings. Born in 
1347, her life may be divided into four periods: that of infancy, 
when a bright and cheerful nature already turned toward acts of 
childish devotion; the years from six to seventeen, during which 
religious feeling increased in fervor while the young girl was still 
occupied with household duties and family cares; the more 
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advanced and hidden spiritual life from the time of associating 
herself with her chosen religious community ; and her public ser- 
vices from 1375 to her death in 1380. She came in the midst of 
troubled days. Already, for fifty years, since the triumph. of 
Philip le Bel over Boniface VIII., Rome had been the sport of 
contending factions; the year of her birth witnessed the tribune- 
ship and overthrow of Rienzi; the whole of Italy was weakened 
by repéated revolution. The earlier times of comparative inde- 
pendence, which had been the result in large measure of the 
protection afforded by the popes, had disappeared, and only a few 
of the Guelph cities retained republicanism of government. 
Even this had become so prostituted to political ends, through 
the jealousy of those aspiring to be rulers, that in many of the 
Tuscan republics the higher offices were allowed to be held for 
only two months at atime. Hatred of authority increased until 
the consuls and podestas chosen from the people were as cor- 
dially detested as the nobles they supplanted; and while the 
safety belonging to the old days of chivalry and feudal power 
was destroyed, no other conditions of civil or religious security 
had taken its place. 

The scenes of changeful violence amid which her lot was 
cast were in strange contrast with the tranquillity which 
marked her beautiful life. Her family belonged to the honora- 
ble middle class, which at that time, represented by a body of 
twelve, elected by popular voice, ruled the fortunes of her native 
city. Her father, Giacomo Benincasa, a dyer by occupation, 
was at one period chosen among these chief magistrates, and 
appears to have been possessed of some traits of character 
unusual among his countrymen. He was remarkable for modesty 
of speech, moderation of judgment, and a forgiving disposition. 
In the humble but comfortable home of this good man temper- 
ance and order, both of word and action, seem to have been the 
rule, and Catherine, the youngest of twenty-five children, had a 
fair example in his reticence and charity, as well as in that of her 
elder brothers and sisters, of whom many admirable things are 
mentioned in early chronicles. This was the more consoling, since 
the mother, Lapa, was one of those bustling, industrious, virtuous, 
narrow-minded women, who are as apt to be aggravating in the 
spiritual order as they are useful in the temporal. The child 
grew up with a sweet joyousness of temper which made her 
remarkable. “She began,” says Caxton in his quaint English, 
“to. be soo aceptable and soo byloued unto all that sawe her, 
and soo wonderful wordes she ‘spoke that . . . eche man 
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aboute of her neybours and of her kynrede had her home wyth 
theym that they myght haue felawshipe of the gladnesse of that 
yonge mayde; soo that of a maner of a passyng solace they 
called her not by her ryght name Katheryn, but Eufrosyna, 
which in Greek signifieth Joy.” Father Raimund and each con- 
temporary chronicler mentions the same fact as characteristic of 
her through life. “ Her face,” he says, “‘was always gay and 
smiling.” ‘Her words were so sweet that like thieves they 
snatched souls from sin,” says another. 

This unanimous testimony throws some discredit on Mr. 
Trollope’s declaration that “at an early age she was observed 
to be taciturn and solitary in her habits.” Even when, from 
the hour of her first vision of our Lord smiling upon her gra- 
ciously and lovingly above the tower of the church of the Friar 
Preachers, she strove to withdraw herself for prayer and con- 
templation from the eyes of observers, she still continued to per- 
form her share of duties in the large and busy household with 
the same cheerful alacrity. Obstacles placed in the way of her 
religious vocation by her parents, then as now so singularly 
averse to seeing a child withdraw from the trials of the world, 
were overcome by the bright courage with which she persevered 
in herintention. From this time until that of her reception at 
seventeen into the Third Order of St. Dominic, her spiritual life 
was so well hidden that few outside her own household were 
aware of the rigor of her self-denials or the state of submission 
to which she had reduced the dominance of human needs and 
passions. Simple food, coarse clothing, scanty sleep were again 
and again lessened, until. nature was reduced to the mere rem- 
nants necessary to hold soul and body together. That she might 
indulge more freely in the luxury of charity, or isolate herself 
more securely in the rapturous communion which drew her so 
strongly heavenward, all lesser comforts and delights were trod- 
den under foot with an enthusiasm of contempt which resembled 
annihilation. If the judgment of our colder age is inclined to 
cavil at the excessive austerities with which she visited her frail 
frame, it must be remembered that in those days the spirits of dis- 
cipline and suffering were more, perhaps, than in these the keys 
to open the outer gates of the kingdom of heaven. An heroic 
self-abasement was the first step in that Way of the Cross which 
was to lead through Calvary to victory. Whatever its disadvan- 
tages in the eyes that would fain claim greater reverence for that 
tabernacle which has been framed as the receptacle of His 
image and likeness, this sublime disdain of claims of the-body 
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certainly induced a virile fibre of daring and endurance which 
overcame every trial that nature could interpose. 

After her association with the Third Order life became more 
and more spiritualized. According to the regulations of the 
order, which was composed almost entirely of holy widows and 
elderly single women, the members remained in their own 
houses instead of joining in the seclusion of community life. 
The bell which hung in the beautiful Torre del Mangia, which 
each morning called the citizens of Siena to their daily avoca- 
tions, roused also these devout companions to their round of 
pious practices, in which the good works of charity and helpful- 
mess seemed to play even a larger part than the abstract spiritual 
discipline of prayer and meditation. We do not need to be 
assured that Catherine exceeded her sisters as greatly in these 
services to suffering humanity as in the zeal of her devotions. 
She had already so subdued the wants of the body for rest and 
refreshment that a mouthful or two of bread and half an hour's 
sleep satisfied her. Long before the tardy Matins called the rest 
of the town’s-people from slumber she left her little brick cell to 
care for some especial wretchedness of soul or body, some duty 
so repulsive that others shrank from its performance. Always 
she carried with her that bright serenity of look, that gentleness 
of sympathy, and the tenderness for suffering which are her 
characteristics. The early Mass and the short ecstasy of fervor 
which followed her Communion were the only support which her 
soul demanded to withstand the strain of the day’s work in and 
out among the people, each moment bearing for her its own 
especial flower of sanctity to bloom before the face of God- 
With the prisoner in his cell, beside the criminal on his way to 
execution, comforting the bereaved mother, bathing the sores 
of the leper, wrestling with some tempted spirit, or feeding her 
poor with the-crumbs she had begged from the rich man’s table, 
“‘la beata popolana’’—“ the blessed daughter of the people’’—as 
they were beginning to call her, was being made known to them. 
It did not occur with her, as with many souls called to such close 
communion with higher things, that she was ever withdrawn 
from the companionship of humanity. Among the people was 
her mission accomplished. And so near did she come to their 
hearts that in the darkest days of fury which came so often to 
stain the streets of Siena with blood, when every man’s hand 
was lifted against his fellow and each one looked with suspi- 
cion on his neighbor, the most ferocious gave place to that gen- 
tly smiling face, that loving and patient presence which they 
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had so often met already by the bed-side of their suffering kin- 
dred. 

It was only when these pressing duties ceased that she be- 
came absorbed in that trance of supernatural contemplation 
which removed her from the usual happenings of earth almost 
as entirely as if she were already translated into the com- 
munion of saints. Even then, any crisis affecting the eternal 
interests of men moved her to instant action. Even the vision 
of our Lord which she enjoyed in these supernatural moments 
was not strong enough to hold her when the consciousness. 
of some silent struggle of conscience or active danger of sin 
forced itself upon her repose. It was little wonder that such 
alert sympathy no force of evil could long resist. Tenderness, 
perseverance, and an enormous strength of compassion so 
worked upon souls that she moulded even the stoniest to her 
will. No depth of lowliness or degradation, no height of 
worldly circumstance or position moderated the fire of her en- 
deavor. The authentic annals of these years overflow with 
examples of the tremendous ardor with which she met these calls. 
upon Christian sympathy. She went to the care of the leper or 
the conversion of the sinner joyfully—* as one who is bidden to 
a feast,” writes one of her biographers; she entered the courts 
of kings and raised her voice against the vice and the weakness 
concealed under the royal robes of religion and the state with 
the same glad fearlessness of holy simplicity. Many who had 
begun by reviling, and continued by ignoring, her came at last 
to watch with reverence and awe the chaste brightness of her 
presence as she moved among princes and paupers, assuaging the 
woes of each; and all became conscious of an angel of mercy in 
their midst, about whose footsteps sprang the fragrance of resig- 
nation and peace, 

It is charming to note in the many records of this portion of 
her life the numberless little touches of nature which give 
glimpses of the humanity of the saint. From her little room, 
“which was always wondrously neat and clean,” her voice was 
often heard in singing; and she loved to surround herself with 
flowers, weaving them into garlands, and fondling them as if they 
were sentient creatures. In the silent and prayerful watches of 
the night her love seemed to brood over those whose interests 
she had made her own. Words of half-playful affection and en- 
couragement would go out to the dear sister Lisa, the beloved 
companion Alexia, the little niece Nanna; there would press 
upon her consciousness circumstances of danger or trial surround- 
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ing some distant member of her spiritual family, and messages 
of courage or exhortation would be borne from her soul to theirs, 
She was skilled in all the accomplishments of the women of her 
time; she could wash and cook, tend the sick, mend and patch 
clothing, make altar linen and vestments. A pretty story is told 
of her sending Pope Urban a present of five oranges which she 
had preserved and gilded herself, with a note in which this 
dainty confection was made to serve as text for an arch little ser- 
mon. Her confessor, Father Thomas del Fonte, often ate bread 
made by her. “Nor did I think it a small thing to have eaten 
it,’ he adds. The personal love with which her companions re- 
garded her was marvellously great; ‘“‘ Nostra dolcissima madre” 
was the ordinary name by which they addressed her. 

She preserved throughout her career that enthusiasm which 
belongs to great souls. ‘A noble word,” says one of her biog- 
raphers, “could always set her ina glow.” ‘‘Her mysticism 
has daylight about it,” writes another. Her speech as well as 
her dictated writings show a keenness of discernment and an 
adaptation of means to the end which would be remarkable in 
the most cultivated intellect. For each associate. she had the 
word of personal appeal and inspiration which particularly suited 
his nature. Her exhortation assumed the form surest to impress 
the soul she desired to reach. . To the warrior she used the meta- 
phor of battle and victory; to the artist she spoke of art; to the 
poet of poetry; to the naturalist of nature. There is every- 
where the same compass of mind, the same clear good sense. 
The sinner whom she has reformed is not left through idleness 
or his own devices to fall again into temptation. Work is found 
for him; a task is set for heart and hands. The devil, returning 
to the swept and garnished house, cannot enter with the seven 
worse than himself. His quarters are occupied. With a master- 
ful grasp she finds even the occupations which suit her changed 
lives. Is there not something marvellousin the unerring sagacity 
which could lead an illiterate and lowly woman to such unfailing 
certainty of result? In all her appeals, the keynote is love, that 
love of Christ and the purity of his church which was the 
dominant passion of her soul. Only once or twice among her 
letters does indignation overmaster the exceeding tenderness 
which seemed to look upon imperfection with the sorrowing pity 
of wounded affection rather than the rebuking spirit of anger. 
To the petty malice, the selfish motive, the self-righteous arro- 
gance of the world she seemed dead as if the mortal part of her 
had already assumed that clairvoyant mercifulness of judgment 
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and vision which we believe can come only with immortality. 
Face to face, or separated by time and space, her calm, kindly 
eyes looked at the naked soul within, whether its bodily envel- 
ope was that of king or of beggar, and the gentlest words that 
ever fell from a mother’s lips were less sweet than those with 
which she led the weak and cowardly thing back to virtue. The 
only exception was where she found a minister of God indulging 
in the fatal sloth of carelessness, or the yet more fatal habits 
of active vice. Then her remonstrance rose to sublimity. 
*‘ Priest!”” she addresses one such who was involved in quarrel 
with another— , 


«Priest! whom the august Sacrament which it is yours to administer ren- 
ders dear to me, I, Catherine, slave of the sérvants of Christ, write to you 
in His precious blood desiring to see you become a vessel of election. 
Tear from your soul every hatred and desire for vengeance. You require a 
spotless purity in the chalice you make use of at the altar, and refuse to 
use one that is soiled. Remember, then, that God, who is the sovereign 
truth, demands an equal purity in your soul. Woe that those who should 
be the temples of God are stables for swine! They carry the fires of hatred 
and revenge, and an evil will is in them. ... Alas! alas! are we brutes 
without reason? One would say so when one sees how we abandon our- 
selves to our wicked passions. ... I wonder howa man like you, whom 
God hath drawn out of the world and desired to make an earthly angel by 
making him the minister of his sacrament—I do wonder how you can hate. 
Let there be an end of this, for I declare to you if you persevere the wrath 
of God will burst over your head. ... Reform your heart and cast out 
from your life all this misery. What a disgrace to see two priests engaged 
in Geadly enmity! I desire that you be both reconciled.” 


Could the directness of personal rebuke go farther? And 
this from the lovingest of souls! 

How different the tone of her message when speaking of the 
same vice to those whose worldly training had led them to look 
upon the giving up of enmity asa stain upon honor! “Dearest 
sons, let me see your souls at peace with our crucified Jesus, 
otherwise you cannot be sharers in his grace. ... But know 
we cannot love God except through our neighbor. Do not act 
as madmen, who, seeking to injure others, injure only themselves. 
He who kills an enemy kills first himself with the same poniard, 
for he dies to grace. Be reconciled, then, I beseech you, for this 
is the way to put an end to the great feud we have with him. 
And then come and see me as soon as you can, or I will go to 
you.” But when peace means the giving up of principle or the 
relaxation of some heroic strain her words ring like a trumpet- 
tone on the field of battle. There is the clash of swords and 
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shock of arms in her terse, inspiring phrase. “ Take, then, Christ 
for your model. Oh! what heart can behold such a knight and 
such a chieftain at one and the same time, dying, yet a conqueror, 
and not be ready to overcome all weakness and dash bravely 
against his foes? It is impossible.” ‘“ The will,” she says, “is a 
fortress which cannot be stormed unless we ourselves basely 
open the gates. Let reason sit on the tribunal of conscience, 
and pass over not so much as the least thought opposed to God. 
Put sensuality to death! Let a man reduce it to slavery by 
never giving it what it cries for. If it asks to sleep, let him 
watch ; if it would eat, let him fast; if it would yield to imagina- 
tion inspired by the devil, let him conquer it with the thought of 
death!” . 

It was not until 1375, after she had been for five or six years 
speeding the cause of virtuous living and reform of abuses both 
inside and outside the church, that her real public life began. 
Many and bitter changes had occurred in the ten years since her 
enrollment in the Third Order. The happy home in the Fullo- 
nica had been broken by the death of its master and the dis- 
persal of its worldly goods in the revolutionary tumult which 
followed the overthrow of the twelve by the nobles. Her 
brothers had removed to Florence, striving to rebuild their 
fallen fortunes, and her mother with a few of the grandchildren 
alone remained in the little house of the Strada del Ora, which 
used to overflow with such abundant life. Catherine still re- 
tained her small, cell-like chamber, which up to this time had 
been her almost constant refuge. Famine and the plague had 
by turns devastated the towered city of the hills, and the fright- 
ful civil condition of the times was scarcely less hard to bear 
than these calamities. The rivalries of candidates for office re- 
sulted in constant scenes of strife and bloodshed, in which, as 
always, the lower classes were the chief sufferers. Anarchy 
reigned throughout the neighboring country, and troops of 
brigands drove the unprotected peasantry within the walls of 
the equally miserable and insecure city. Through all “The 
Blessed One” had brought spiritual and temporal comfort to the 
stricken people. Her mediation had been sought between mem- 
bers of princely houses as well as among the leaders of the 
people, and always with the happiest results. She had in this 
way been admitted to terms of personal intimacy with the fami- 
lies of the Piccolomini, the Saraceni, the Malevolti, the Tolomei, 
and the Salimbeni, from among whom the ten consuls governing 
the city were chosen. These friendships she made use of after- 
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wards to mitigate the deadly feuds which, after the fashion of 
the age, followed each upheaval of authority, and to which the 
passions of the republican leaders strove to add whatever venom 
partisan spite could lend political hatred. The small society of 
friends who had begun to surround her as a religious family had 
been enlarged by some remarkable conversions among men and 
women of noble birth, who henceforth looked upon her with the 
loving reverence due to their spiritual head. To these were 
added individual members of other orders, drawn toward her by 
the greater strictness and zeal of her life; men given to abstract 
study, like Father Thomas Caffarini and Bartholomew of Siena; 
others devoted to the profession of letters or of art, like the poet 
Landoccio, or the painter Andrea Vanni; to the career of arms, 
as Gabriel Piccolomini; or to the allurements of worldly life, 
like Francesco Malevolti, the Ughelli, and others. It is to Vanni 
we owe the portrait of the saint still to be found in the Church of 
San Domenico. Many others were included in the band of her 
followers ; most of them of note in their day, but only memorable 
now as having for a time been permitted to share the companion- 
ship of the great soul which had drawn them together. It is an- 
other proof of the broad reach of Catherine’s character and sym- 
pathies that she could thus move to personal devotion for her, as 
well as to lasting service for God, such strangely different temper- 
aments, from such a wide range of occupations and predilection. 
But she had as yet taken no active part in the general dis- 
turbances which were agitating the Catholic world. Now she 
was to be drawn from her beloved retirement into the midst of 
public affairs. With her usual clearness of judgment, she recog- 
nized the need of some great central idea which should bind to- 
gether the different governments of Italy, divided now by dis- 
cord and enmity. She conceived the project of rousing the 
spirit of chivalry of her native land by an appeal for a crusade 
against the encroachments of the Turks, who were at this time 
threatening the safety of Europe. Her magnificent courage 
and enthusiasm had brought France and even England into sym- 
pathy with her scheme, when work nearer home claimed her 
attention. Petty intrigue had attempted to embroil the pope 
and the Italians in civil strife, and had so far succeeded as to 
cause eighty cities and strong places, with Florence at their head, 
to secede from papal jurisdiction. It was then that Catherine’s 
embassies of peace began. She visited the courts of Lucca, Pisa, 
Florence, and Avignon. She saw or communicated with the 
heads of religious houses—the Olivetan Monks, the Hermits of 
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Vallambrosa, the Benedictines of Gorgona and Colci, and num- 
berless monasteries of her own order of St. Dominic. Her gen- 
tleness and firmness healed the breach. Everywhere she left 
behind her greater unity and concord among the rulers, in- 
creased ardor and a closer return to the original spirit of the 
founders among the religious. Her energies were next directed 
toward inducing the removal of the Holy See from Avignon to 
Rome, a result which had been desired with earnest longing for 
years, and which had been vainly attempted by many illustrious 
and ardent souls. For it Dante and Petrarch had besought the 
reigning pontiffs of their time, and the princes of Italy had by 
turns implored and threatened. According to historical evi- 
dence, Catherine’s representations were the main and determin- 
ing force which finally secured this end ; and in 1376, after ninety 
years passed on French soil, the throne of St. Peter was restor- 
ed to its proper foundation on the banks of the Tiber. 

Her return to retirement after this result was rudely broken 
by the events following the death of Gregory and the election of 
Urban by the college of cardinals in 1378, which bade fair to de- 
stroy the advantages the church had gained in this last triumph. 

The immediate beginning of the Great Schism and the elec- 
tion of the anti-pope Clement in 1378 drew all her energies and 
courage anew into the struggle to maintain the supremacy of 
Pope Urban, and henceforth, to the hour of her death, this was 
the absorbing end for which she worked and prayed. There can 
be little doubt from authentic data that her overwhelming earn- 
estness, and the spirit she infused among all with whom she came 
in contact, largely influenced the righteous settlement of this 
most lamentable occurrence, although the final union of the 
church was delayed long after her earthly days were over. It 
was in some respects a sad ending that her eyes should close up- 
on the horrors of religious warfare, let loose upon a country 
already sufficiently cursed with strife and bloodshed. But, called 
to Rome to sustain by her counsels the almost forlorn hope of 
the little body of the faithful, her courage never failed to pre- 
dict victory, and she remained a pillar of strength and a constant 
source of inspiration to the cause of the church. It was thus, 
still cheerful and valiant, her body wasted to a shadow by the 
relentless penances with which to the last she subjected herself, 
her face “like as it were that of an angel,” and her glowing 
heart still pouring out words of hope and exhortation, that she 
passed to the glory of the eternal kingdom on the 29th of April, 
1380. 

This account of what might be called the material portion of 
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a saintly life has been dwelt upon thus at length partly to show 
the actual value to her times of such force and energy of charac- 
ter, partly to bring her record more within the scope of poor 
human intelligence, and largely because the supernatural mani- 
festations connected with her were so wonderful both in number 
and degree that mere mention of them would swell this most in- 
complete record out of all proper size. Her constant intercourse 
with her Heavenly Spouse, her mystic betrothal and marriage, 
the reception of the stigmata, the miraculous outpouring of 
divine grace which flowed from her in streams of light and bless- 
ing, require an inspiration even to relate which is not given to 
the ordinary chronicler. Wecan better understand the practi- 
cal results of sincere and holy purpose. The visible path trav- 
elled by this blessed woman differed only in intensity of degree 
from the tenderness, the sympathy, and the courage which marks 
that of other noble souls. Yet in the power of abstraction from 
earthly surroundings, in the ecstatic raptures of a spirit removed 
from bodily thraldom by some mysterious strength of devotion, 
in the gift of prophetic insight into human motives, and in the 
outpouring of sublime religious truths, St. Catherine was as 
great a mystic as St. Teresa herself. It is with this phase of 
her character that her religious biographies, over sixty in num- 
ber, have most to do. It is in the perusal of her dialogues, let- 
ters, and prayers, written under the guidance of that hidden in- 
spiration, that they desire us to find evidence of her wondrous 
gifts. And surely, if divine oracle ever spoke through human lips, 
it would be in such phrases of mingled love and fire as dropped 
from hers, 

A girl wholly illiterate and untrained, who was not able to 
read or to write until the sunburst of heavenly illumination 
opened the understanding of this as of deeper knowledge to 
her ardent longing, she pours out a flood of thought, eloquent, 
poetic, forceful, upon every subject connected with perfection of 
life and conflict of the spirit, which takes its place in the fore- 
most rank of religious compositions. Swayed by the uncon- 
scious power which moves her, she addresses her admonitions to 
the Vicar of Christ as fearlessly as to the poorest stray sheep 
from his fold. Wrapped in a trance which seemed to bring her 
face to face with divine realities hidden from the weak eyes of 
mortals, her soul, tike Prometheus’, snatched fire from heaven 
wherewith to animate the flagging zeal of man; and she roused 
herself again to the needs of earth with this immortal ardor burn- 
ing in her veins and communicating itself to every surrounding 
creature. That there were shown in the records of these pheno- 
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mena ‘the workings of an invisible power widely removed from 
natural laws must be admitted by all who without prejudice in- 
vestigate the overwhelming evidence in its support. Adolphus 


Trollope, in his contemptuous summing up of the case as that of - 


“an enthusiastic, strong-willed, cataleptic girl,” goes wholly out- 
side the facts he is trying to explain. Catalepsy is not an accom- 
paniment of strong will nor of mental force and clearness, nor of 
continued action in any form of earnest, wholesome thought. 
On the contrary, medical testimony goes to show almost invari- 
ably increasing weakness of mind as well as of body, with lack of 
continuity in application and energy, with incoherence and ec- 
centricity of action, and tendencies, where the physical pheno- 
mena are not affected by curative measures, toward final imbecil- 
ity. To bea cataleptic for twenty years, and meantime to go on 
increasing in clearness of perception, keenness of reasoning, ac- 
curacy of language, and sobriety of judgment, would be a mira- 
cle as great as any other which has yet been claimed for St. 
Catherine. If Mr. Trollope desires to lift us out of the frying- 
pan of what he terms superstition, he must take care not to let 
us drop into the fire of scientific impossibility after this fash- 
ion. 

But: it is to her human side that the human in us, troubled 
and care-tossed, which reaches so gropingly for example, loves to 
turn. It is to the creature who bore misunderstanding with 
equanimity and persecution with patience; who carried bodily 
infirmity with cheerfulness, and who never strayed so far into 
the heaven of contemplation as to be lost to the cry of a suffer- 
ing soul onearth. It is to her who loved little children and 
flowers, and who sang to herself in her cell. To the woman at 
the same time humble but fearless ; full of sympathy and divine 
pity; beautiful and joyous of face, sweet of voice, looking ten- 
derly upon the.natural glories of God’s lower world as well as 
upon the rapt mysteries of his higher universe; a patriot when 
patriotism meant danger; a standard-bearer of principle when 
to be constant meant death. It is to her who took up the menial 
tasks of the household and glorified them to the honor of God; 
who nursed the sick and consoled the sorrowful ; who was ready 
to take, when she was called by authority, part in the govern- 
ment of nations; who helped to make the history of her time. 
It is to her whose scrupulous and exquisite neatness shone from 
her poor garments and her lowly cell like a halo of sanctity 
crowning the brow of poverty; who was surrounded with an 
atmosphere of such personal as well as spiritual affection that 
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her companions gave her pet names and spoke of her in terms of 
endearment. What more bountiful life, even in the natural 
order, could be asked than this, or what more encouraging ? 

Yet this was but the outer husk of the reality of her existence. 
The instant the pressure of circumstance or need of action was 
over, her soul was withdrawn into that state of exaltation which 
appeared to be its natural condition. Full of the most generous 
interest in whatever was proposed to her by duty, the moment 
this strain was loosened she was again in that uplifting of spirit- 
ual communion from which she drew all the forces of nature as 
well as grace. How otherwise account for so much of accom- 
plishment in so short a life constantly racked by grievous physi- 
cal infirmity? From the mystical contemplation of these divine 
mysteries she emerged ‘refreshed as a child from the hosom of its 
mother, and filled with the same tireless activity. In the alem- 
bic of this ardor no earthly dross could remain. The false 
standard by which the world measures vanished before her 
purified vision. What we call great and what we call little 
were the same to her. There was no human pride to hold her 
from taking the vilest and lowliest in her arms and carrying him 
thus bodily into the presence of God; there was no false humil- 
ity to prevent her scaling the loftiest heights of enterprise. The 
mute cry of some dying soul for help drew her from her trance 
of blessedness as swiftly and as gladly as the call to fill some. 
post of danger so imminent that ali others shrank from it. 
When none other could be found to enter the lion’s mouth as en- 
voy to the false and cruel Joanna of Naples, she insisted on being 
chosen for the appointment until the absolute command of her 
spiritual directors interposed between her and what was known 
to be certain death. When there was question of a messenger to 
the court of France in the interests of Pope Urban, and the diffi- 
culties in the way were so enormous that the heroic Blessed Rai- 
mund of Capua, who had been charged with the commission, 
turned back, overpowered by insurmountable obstacles, she offer- 
ed herself with an earnestness of desire which almost overcame 
the prudence of her counsellors. Where abuses in the laxity of 
rule or the devotion of religious houses demanded reproof and 
correction, she entered upon them with the same lofty courage, 
and took upon herself the thankless task of reform, more fatigu- 
ing and more formidable than any other which can be demand- 
ed of human nature. But her inspired words carried healing 
for the wounds they made; her judgment seized the only means 
of safety, her great, generous, vehement enthusiasm roused some- 
thing of its own fervor in the most indifferent. Her letters to 
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Gregory and Urban, to Charles of France and Joanna, to the 
cardinals and.bishops, show how the soldier in her arose at the 
call of danger, and how the sweet gentleness of her spirit Kar- 
dened into the adamant of resolve when the necessities of souls 
called for sternness. 

These letters are full of poetry as well as practical wisdom. 
“One who would see the stars of God’s mysteries,” she writes, 
“ must first descend into the deep well of humility.” Again, “O 
Hope, the sister of Faith, ’tis thou that with the key ... dost 
open the portals of eternal life; thou guardest the city of the 
soul against the enemy of confusion; thou slackenest not thy 
steps when the demon would seek to trouble the soul with the 
thought of her sins and plunge her into despair, but, generously 
pressing on in the path of virtue, thou placest the crown of vic- 
tory on the brow of perseverance.” ‘‘ Mary, that sweet field in 
which was sown the seed of the divine word.” “The perfume 
of earthly happiness comes only with the holy thought of God; 
it is lost’ to those who would possess it unlawfully.” But it is 
when love speaks, love, the strongest feeling of her nature, that 
she is most excellent. The letters to her intimate friends are 
exquisite in their happy quaintness of expression. ‘“ Carissimo 
et sopra carissimo figlio,” she writes to one, and adds: “I may 
well call you dear, since you have cost me so much trouble.” 
“Bless my son Simon,” she writes to one of the young novices, 
“and bid him open his mouth for some milk his mother is about 
tosend him.” ‘Tell your brother,” she writes in another place, 
“that a child should never be afraid of his mother, and should 
run to her more especially when he is hurt.” “I am going to 
scold you well, my dearest daughters, for forgetting what I told 
you,” she begins to some Florentine ladies who attempted to de- 
fend her from evil report. And to the beloved little Nanna, 
daughter of the equally beloved brother Benincasa, she writes as 
one only can whose sweet motherliness teaches her the simple 
phrase which touches the eager spirit of childhood with convic- 
tion. 

In summing up the influence of this remarkable woman upon 
her own and subsequent times one is moved to wonder at the 
intensity of energy which could compress so much into so few 
years. The first half of her life was passed in the close privacy 
of the household; through the remainder every obstacle which 
confirmed ill-health, lowliness of station, ignorance, and tradi- 
tion of sex could place in her way were there, with no other 
lever to remove them than virtue, then as now apt to be jostled 
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discourteously by the ambitions and passions of men. To have 
revived the old spirit of self-denial among multitudes in an age 
of luxury and effeminacy ; to have forced the claims of humanity 
on the blind pride of despotism ; to have built up honor and self- 
respect among the lowly, who felt themselves raised by her ele- 
vation, was but part of the work of this daughter of the people. 
She left behind her reform in almost all the religious communi- 
ties of Italy which had become tainted by worldly vanities, in 
many high places of the church which had been made stepping- 
stones for ambition, among princes who had been taught to hold 
the doctrine of blood atonement as proof of chivalry and honor. 
She had changed the political aspect of the world by the removal 
of the popes from Avignon to Rome in the face of opposition 
from the most powerful nation in Europe, with the combined 
strength of pride and interest arrayed against the project. She 
had endowed the literature of her country with a lasting heri- 
tage of eloquent and refined devotional thought, which takes its 
place in history with the work of Petrarch, who came before, and 
Vittoria Colonna, who succeeded her. And she was an enduring 
testimony of the large wisdom and broad views of the church, 
which in such an age could throw open such exceptional op- 
portunities for usefulness and action to a woman. 


“In the dismal record of those gloomy times,” says Creighton in his 
History of the Papacy, “ she presents a picture of purity, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice to which we turn with feelings of relief. She has a claim upon 
our reverence higher than that of a saint of the medizval church. A low- 
born maiden, without education or culture, she gave the only possible ex- 
pression in her age and generation to the aspiration for national unity and 
the restoration of ecclesiastical purity.” 


Admirable testimony from an impartial judge. About her 
hovered a radiance of love and helpfulness which shone into the 
bodies and souls of men, producing therein such marvels of heal- 
ing and such infusion of her own heavenly spirit of purity and 
hope that she moved in an atmosphere of miracle. If, as scien- 
tists assure us, not a leaf falls from the tree nor a pebble rolls 
upon the shore without in some measure affecting the harmony 
of the universe, what tremendous forces must have been put in 
play, changing the destinies of unborn generations, rounding im- 
mature impulse into the shapeliness of fixed purpose, changing 
the cowardice of weakness into beautiful strength of endeavor, 
and keeping alive the fire of prayerful devotion in the dark 
places of life, from the glorified union of faith and good works 
which marked the earthly path of St. Catherine of Siena! 
Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
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THE TOWN AND UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE town of Cambridge contains forty thousand inhabitants, 
and is reached by either the Great Northern or Great Eastern 
lines. The [Cambridge railway station is a mile or so south of 
the town, or rather was, for a long stream of yellow brick houses 
has trickled out stationwards, as usually happens, and the new 
Cavendish College has been built in this suburb, though its 
distance from Senate House, library, and museums must be dis- 
advantageous. The road from the station, if followed far 
enough, under the different names of St. Andrew’s Street, Sid- 
ney Street, and Bridge Street, crosses the Cam, traverses the 
Original town of Briton and Roman, and leads beyond to Hunt- 
ingdon. However, the more important of the two main arteries 
is Trumpington Street, King’s Parade, and Trinity Street, the 
name changing from time to time; this thoroughfare is nearly 
parallel to the river to the left and St. Andrew’s Street to the 
right (walking northwards), and on it more public buildings and 
colleges are placed than elsewhere. 

Just outside the town on the Trumpington Road are the 
Botanic Gardens, maintained at the cost of the university and 
open to the public daily, in every way creditable, but calling for 
no special remark. By the gardens is Hobson’s Conduit, a 
good specimen of seventeenth-century stone-work, removed 
from the market-place where it had stood since 1610. Water 
was then brought to the town from some springs at a distance, 
and old Hobson, the carrier, a great benefactor of town and 
university, who died in 1630, aged eighty-six, was a prime mover 
in this beneficial work. Brisk streams of sparkling water flow 
on either side of Trumpington and St. Andrew’s Streets, as at 
Denver, Colorado, and it was a tale for freshmen that in the 
Prince of Wales’ vear at Cambridge the annual boat procession 
was removed from the river to the streets, the boats passing 
along these brooks and the crews dipping their oars into saucers 
of water borne on the pavement by their friends. The first 
remarkable building in Trumpington Street is Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital, founded by a benevolent physician of the university ; 
its wards are airy and spacious, but the Cambridge medical 
students cannot gain the experience in the hospital of a healthy 
little country town that one of the huge institutions of the 
metropolis would afford them. Yet they had, and doubtless 
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have, some masterly operators. Proceeding, our attention is 
arrested by the magnificent portico of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
one of the finest examples of Corinthian architecture extant. 
It is over fifty years old, and its galleries contain some choice 
works of Rembrandt, Titian, Paul Veronese, and other masters, 
and Ruskin has’ presented a fine collection of Turner’s water- 
colors. A wiseacre in his Cambridge Guide, now probably for- 
gotten, attributed the immorality in the university to the Fitz- 
william pictures, probably carping at Titian’s depiction of the 
human form divine. There are a number of antique marbles, 
casts, Greek coins, Greek vases; Greek, Roman, and Pheenician 
glass from Cypriote tombs; Egyptian monuments, rare books, 
manuscripts, missals. There is the volume of the famous book, 
Assertio septem Sacramentorum adversus Martin Lutherum edita ab 
invictissimo Anglia et Francia rege et do. Hibernie Henrico egus 
nomine octavo, which Henry gave to Leo X. The French Revo- 
lutionary army took it from the Vatican. The king’s signature 
is at the beginning and end of this volume, and the work gained 
from the pope the title of Fidei Defensor, now to be seen on 
English coins. All the title after Lutherum is erased by Leo’s 
pen. A school of art is growing up round this excellent 
museum. 

Adjacent to the Fitzwilliam are the grounds of Peterhouse. 
This is the oldest college in the university, having been founded 
in 1284 by Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely. Merton College, 
Oxford, on which it was modelled, had been established shortly 
before. The intention was to give to the secular clergy the 
learning previously monopolized by the monks, and it must not 
be forgotten that this meant educating all the professions, as the 
clergy six hundred years ago were not only the divines but the 
physicians and lawyers of the period. The colleges were more 
like our schools; it was only two centuries ago that the present 
age of entry, eighteen or nineteen, became general. In a modern 
undergraduates’ rooms a number of lads formerly herded in 
charge of a master of arts, who enjoyed the luxury of a standing 
bed under which during the daytime the couches of the pupils 
were stowed. A leaden ewer for general use completed the 
furniture, and it is no wonder that cutaneous diseases were com- 
mon. The students were strictly watched and only permitted 
out of college when accompanied by a master. They were sup- 
posed to converse solely in Latin. At five A.M. they attended 
chapel, and then lectures in hall. Dinner was at eleven, a few 
hours in the afternoon were given to sports, supper was served 
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at seven; then, after the manner of the dame famous in nursery 
rhyme who selected a shoe for her dwelling, defaulters were 
publicly thrashed; on which all retired to rest. However 
dreary this life may appear to a nineteenth-century ’varsity man, 
it was preferable to that of the non-collegiate student. Though 
not then as rich as subsequent bequests have ‘made them, the 
colleges had some endowments, and were possessed of their 
breweries and bakeries, dove-cotes and hen-roosts, store-rooms 
for salt meat, and fish-ponds ; their inmates had not to cast them- 
selves on the benevolence of the townsfolk, singing around town 
for their supper, as was sometimes the case with. the medizeval 
students. But there were “sizars” in the colleges, poor men 
who, failing to get scholarships and unable to pay the pension, 
were fain to carry in the sizings or portions of the Fellows at 
meals, and to perform other drudgery for their support. Peter- 
house in the second court exhibits the original building, restored 
and improved, but still the same. Fortunately, in the bad old 
days of architectural vandalism the failure of funds prevented 
the refacing of this part of the college; only the first court was 
assailed, and the charming Gothic windows and doorways cover- 
ed by a layer of dreary stone-work in the style of the house that 
Jack built. This court has the rare advantage, from a sanitary 
standpoint, of being open on one side so as to admit the east 
wind, which, however, no one but poor Charles Kingsley ever 
welcomed, coming chill and biting as it does from Spitzbergen 
ice-fields, and piercing to nerve and marrow. 

The Renaissance chapel at Peterhouse should be visited. It 
stands in the middle of the court, and contains some fine Munich 
glass. But inso dismal aclimate one doubts the wisdom of exclud- 
ing what little daylight exists by filling the windows with opaque 
glass; better paint the walls and let the sunshine enter—when 
there is any. .Some irreverent undergraduates once screwed up 
the door of this chapel, covering the screw-heads with putty and 
staining it to resemble the rest of the door. In the morning the 
. porter could not enter to ring the bell for chapel, the master 
grew purple with indignation, and the dean, frustrated in his 
anticipations of devotion, took refuge in unmeasured profanity. 
But college chapels are a comparatively modern luxury. At 
first the colleges worshipped in the parish churches, and Peter- 
house is now connected by a gallery with the adjacent church of 
Little St. Mary’s, which it once used for prayers. This church 
replaces an old Norman or Saxon church of St. Peter, of which 
an arch remains in the present building.+ It was consecrated in 
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1352, and built from the designs of Alan de Walsingham, Prior 
of Ely, the architect of the glorious Lady Chapel and Octagon 
of that cathedral. His style will be recognized in the charming 
decorated tracery of the Little St. Mary's east window, which 
looks toward Trumpington Street. 

On the other side of the way is the lovely College of Pem- 
broke, which has been much enlarged of late years. It is named 
from its foundress, Mary de St. Paul, widow of Aymer de Val- 
ence, Earl of Pembroke. She was “maid, wife, and widow all in 
a day,” her husband meeting his death ina tournament on the day 
of his marriage. The bereaved lady devoted her means and her 
blighted existence to the service of Heaven. She founded this 
college in 1347, and also built the nunnery of Denny Abbey, be- 
tween Cambridge and Ely, the handsome windows and arches of 
which are to be seen in the present farm-house. This place was 
originally an island slightly elevated above the then undrained 
fen, and is called from the Danes, who, after burning Cambridge 
in 870, and again in 1010, there established themselves. In the 
treasury at Pembroke are the only papal bulls left at Cambridge ; 
they were both drawn upat Avignon-by Innocent VI. and Urban 
III. respectively, the one granting permission to erect a college 
chapel,and the other for the addition to it of a campanile. All 
other bulls, besides charters and valuable documents, were burnt 
by Town in the great Town and Gown row of 1381, when univer- 
sity and college chests were ransacked, and the university com- 
pelled to renounce its privileges. One can hardly wonder at it. 
How could Town be expected to see the justice of the chancellor 
regulating market prices and citing citizens who had quarrelled 
with students to appear before him for judgment? So in the 
Wat Tyler rebellion Town took its revenge. It was, however, 
short-lived ; for their Graces of Ely and Norwich, with lances 
and excommunications, came to the rescue, illustrating the benefit 
of the union of the temporal and spiritual powers. Alas! the 
day of such doughty churchmen is no more. 

The Pembroke Chapel is by Sir Christopher Wren, the archi- 
tect of St. Paul’s and so many of the London churches built after 
the great fire of 1666. He erected the chapel for his uncle, the 
Bishop of Ely, in fulfilment of his vow that if ever he got out of 
the college tower, in which from 1642 to 1658 he was imprisoned 
by the Roundheads, and if church and king were restored, he 
would found some suitable memorial. The bishop died 1667, 
being eighty-two years old, and was interred in the chapel, and 
his handsome mitre and pastoral staff of silver gilt are here pre- 
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served. In the library are two of Caxton’s books, the Golden 
Legend and Gower’s Confessio Amantis; the college also pos- 
sesses the Anathema cup given it in 148 by Bishop Langton, of 
Winchester. Its inscription, “ Qui alienaverit anathema sit,” 
probably saved it in 1641, when most of the college plate at both 
the universities was melted down to pay the royal troops. It is 
the earliest plate in Cambridge bearing the English hall-mark. 
The foundress’s cup has also been preserved. Pembroke has 
produced distinguished men—William Pitt, for example. Gray 
left the original manuscript of his “ Elegy” to his college, and 
Bishop Andrewes bequeathed it his complete works. Spenser 
was a sizar here, and the mulberry-tree he planted may still be 
seen; Bradford, Ridley, and Rogers, all Pembroke men, were 
burned under Queen Mary in 1555, after the custom of the times. 

A side street skirting Pembroke connects with St. Andrew’s 
Street ; we will pass down it, and then return. On the right are 
the extensive grounds of Downing College; in fact, so much ver- 
dant meadow is there that the group of plain stone buildings, 
erected some eighty years ago, are hardly noticed. Who go to 
Downing, or why they do’so, is a thing that “ no fellah can find 
out,”’ but it used to be said that married men and those much 
above the usual age of undergraduates affected this college. On 
the other side of the way are the Science schools, a fine, spacious 
block of buildings, standing where once the Austin Friars’ house, 
and later the Botanic Gardens, were situated. The schoo!s are 
comparatively modern, and of the pale yellow brick made from 
the Cambridge gault, which is the customary building material 
hereabouts. 

Proceeding, we see the fine stone front of Emmanuel College 
facing us; it is on the other side of St. Andrew’s Street, and oc- 
cupies the site of the Dominican convent founded here in 1240. 
It was built to maintain Puritan principles in 1584, the founder 
boasting that he had turned the friars’ church into a dining-hall 
and their refectory intoa chapel. Inthe library is a Venetian 
Hebrew Old Testament of the thirteenth century; and it will 
interest Americans to know that John Harvard was a student 
here. Retracing our steps, we see in Trumpington Street a 
stone building with a large, square tower; it is the Pitt Press, 
built in 1831. The university printing is done here; it is collo- 
quially termed the Freshman’s Church, some novices taking it 
for a place of worship. John Siberch, a German, in 1521 printed 
in Cambridge seven little books, being the first executed in Eng- 
land which contained Greek characters. The universities and 
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the queen’s printer alone are privileged to print the authorized 
Bible and Prayer-book. Opposite the Pitt is St. Botolph’s 
Church, cased in flint and containing fine old rood and chapel 
screens and some good monuments. Botolph was evidently a 
favorite saint in England from the number of churches dedicated 
to him; hence, also, Botolphstown or Boston. Silver Street 
leads by the Pitt to the river bridge and to Queen’s, which 
fronts on a lane parallel to Trumpington Street and backs on the 
river. Itis architecturally and historically one of the most in- 
teresting of Cambridge colleges and has been little tampered 
with. It is of red brick in the domestic and collegiate style of 
the fifteenth century. The first court is entered by the usual mas- 
sive tower, on which formerly was the observatory; the lovely 
little chapel and the library are on the right, and the hall, kitch- 
en, biitteries, and combination room in front. The remaining 
sides of the court contain rooms for students. Passing between 
the hall and butteries, we reach the charming Cloister court, and 
by it is the tower where Erasmus formerly resided. On the 
right of the first court is another, the most agreeable ofall. It 
has but one range of chambers, and is surrounded by the garden 
of the president and that of the fellows. The Carmelites’ house 
was originally here, and much of their stained glass is jumbled 
confusedly in the library windows. A romantic wooden bridge 
spans the river leading from the cloister court to the Queen’s 
Grove, which is a charming riparian pleasaunce with its gravel 
walks and elms, its arbors and tennis court. In the library is an 
Indulgence from Caxton’s press, dated 1489. Also about twenty 
thousand volumes, the chains by which books were secured when 
they were worth stealing still in some cases remaining. The 
hall, with its high-pitched roof of black oak, its tessellated pave- 
ment, and tasteful chimney-piece in encaustic tiles, its oriel win- 
dow filled with the arms of founders and benefactors, and its val- 
uable paintings, is worthy of careful study. Margaret of Anjou, 
emulous in college-building of her hapless spouse, founded the 
college in 1448. Civil strife retarded its progress, but when the 
White Rose proved victorious her former maid of honor and 
successful rival, Elizabeth Woodville, refounded the house of 
the former queen, and the name of the college, and the entwined 
white and red roses frequent in its decorations, indicate that it 
Owes its existence to Yorkist and Lancastrian alike. A portrait 
of the queen of the fourth Edward hangs in the hall, showing her 
delicate complexion and yellow hair, a charming, winsome 
dame. Henry VII., Catherine of Aragon, and Wolsey hav 
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lodged in Queen's, and Erasmus accepted in 1506 the invitation 
of John Fisher, then president, to establish himself here. But 
he could not stomach the college ale, which he found “ raw, small, 
and windy,” so got a friend to send him casks of Rheinwein from 
Germany. For some reason, however, the distinguished for- 
eigner was not popular, and one college forbade the introduction 
of his Greek Testament within its precincts, “on shipboard or 
horseback, by wagons or porters.” 

Between Queen’s and Trumpington Street is “Cat’s,” or St. 
Catherine’s College, a plain brick building of comparatively re- 
cent date, calling for no especial mention ; it was founded in 1473. 
Adjacent is the Bull Hotel, and opposite the fine stone frontage 
of Corpus. The main portion of the college is a good specimen 
of modern Gothic, but the small quadrangle, from which a gal- 
lery communicates with Benet Church, with its ivy-clad walls 
and break-neck staircases, presents the ancient aspect of the col- 
lege unaltered. It was founded in 1352 by the guilds of Corpus 
Christi and St. Mary, and was at first called St. Benedict’s, from 
being attached to that church, whose old Saxon tower possesses 
high antiquarian interest. More ancient plate has survived at 
Corpus than at any other Cambridge college, and an ale-horn of 
1347 is worth inspection. Also the gripe’s (griffin’s) eye, a cup 
formed of an ostrich’s (or, as our untravelled forefathers supposed, 
a griffin’s) egg, once used asa pyx. The library contains one of 
the best collections of manuscripts in England; instance a Psal- 
ter and Litany written at Rheims in 884, the Saxon Chronicle 
from Canterbury Cathedral and other Saxon manuscripts, and 
St. Jerome’s Latin version of the Gospels, sent by Gregory the 
Great to Augustine at Canterbury. There are also some unique 
coins, a shekel and half-shekel amongst others. 

We now come to the finest portion of Cambridge, King’s 
Parade. On the right are some of the best shops in the town, 
and opposite, beyond a smooth lawn, a fine openwork stone 
screen (in the centre of which is a porter’s lodge with a turret 
like a huge pepper-pot) bounds the extensive grounds of King’s 
which extend to the river. Perhaps Winchester School and 
New College, Oxford, suggested to the sixth Henry his twin 
foundation of Eton and King’s, and his designs for this latter 
were right royal. However, the troubles that stayed his strong- 
minded consort’s work at Queen’s, and which cost Henry his 
crown and life, stayed their fulfilment, and the great court has 
never been completed. Henry wrecked churches and streets to 
provide a suitable site for his college, and the hall, provost’s 
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lodge, and other buildings to the south are fine specimens of 
modern stone-work. One cannot speak so highly of the gaunt, 
bleak pile of masonry facing the entrance, but it contains capital 
sets of rooms, which is doubtless the main point in the eyes of a 
college fellow. On the north side is the chapel, the last great 
effort of Gothic art in the country. It is two hundred and 
eighty-nine feet long and ninety-four feet in height, a plain rect- 
angle, with towers one hundred and forty-six feet high at the 
four corners. The vaulted stone roof with its fan tracery, the 
twelve keystones, of a ton each, conveying no idea of weight, is a 
marvellous triumph of the architect’s art. There are thirteen 
huge windows on either side, and one at each end. All but the 
west window are ancient, and by far the finest specimens of me- 
dizval glass remaining ; the subjects, many of them exquisitely 
wrought, form a complete biblical history. As Cromwell used 
the chapei for drill-room and -stable, it is a mystery how they es- 
caped destruction. A fringe of chapels, placed between the but- 
tresses, lines either side of the building, which is, as usual, divided 
into chapel and ante-chapel by a heavy, organ-topped screen. 
This is of the time of Henry VIII., and is decorated with the ini- 
tials of Henry and Anne Boleyn, intertwined with true-lover’s- 
knots. The choir stalls, finely carved, are also Renaissance work. 
The leading ornaments of stone and woodwork are royal devices : 
the rose, first borne by Edward I. ; the portcullis of the Beauforts 
and Tudors; the fleur-de-lis of France ; the antelopes, supporters 
of the arms of Henry VI., and the dragons and greyhounds of 
Henry VII. In the ante-chapel there is a curious. half-figure of 
the Virgin carved on arose. There is no other such monument 
of perpendicular Gothic as King’s Chapel. The choral service 
is gloriously rendered twice daily in term-time by a strong and 
highly trained choir,and the lessons read from a magnificent 
brass lectern of 1509. A papal bull exempted the college from 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Ely, and the university (except in scholastic matters), and until 
thirty years ago students of King’s received their degrees with- 
out examination ; they were few in number in those days, and all 
received fellowships. Of late the efficiency of King’s has been 
vastly increased by throwing open its doors, and it now has 
forty-eight scholars, half of them non-Etonians, besides a number 
of pensioners. Walpole may be named as one of many distin- 
guished members of King’s. Perhaps the finest view in Cam- 
bridge may be obtained from the west door of King’s Chapel: 
on the right is the palatial College of Clare, on the lett the King’s 
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lodge, and in front the smooth, extensive lawn, with the stone 
bridge over the river, beyond which are the lofty elms of “the 
Backs,” that vast, umbrageous wilderness of common, meadow, 
and garden, the Cambridge glory par excellence, surpassing, 
Oxonians frankly concede, anything the sister university can 
display. 

We said that King’s was formerly a “ peculiar” —z¢., exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction ; opposite it, down a narrow passage, 
is the little church of St. Edward, a “peculiar” now. The 
tower is of the twelfth, and the nave of the fourteenth, century. 
Hard by, in an open space between King’s Parade and the mar- 
ket-place, is the parish and university church of Great St. 
Mary’s. It is the centre of the town, distances being reckoned 
from a stone in the western tower. There was a church here 
very early, and the university has used it for six hundred years; 
the present structure, however, is comparatively modern, only 
four hundred years old, though traces of the earlier building can 
be distinguished in the walls. Anciently not merely religious 
functions, but all important proceedings were enacted here by 
the university ; lectures were delivered and dramatic representa- 
tions given, platforms and galleries being erected for the purpose. 
The borough representatives also held their meetings here. 
The peal of twelve bells is the finest toned in the eastern coun- 
ties, the tenor, two tons in weight, being a “ maiden bell ”’—that 
is, no tuning or chipping having been needed on it. It tolls 
matins at six in the morning and curfew at nine in the evening, 
and chimes are rung at the quarters. 

On Sunday afternoons the university sermons are delivered 
at St. Mary’s by selected preachers, heads of houses, doctors, and 
university officers occupying the choir, masters of arts the 
body of the church, and undergraduates and bachelors the gal- 
leries; on special days when doctors don their scarlet gowns 
they present a brilliant spectacle. The versatile Mr. Sabine Bar- 
ing-Gould, of Clare, tells of a priestlet who employed St. Mary’s 
pulpit to gibe at his seniors. A certain plethoric college master 
was accustomed to enjoy his siesta comfortably enough in his 
stall during the sermon. However, this preacher effectually de- 
prived him of all repose one Sunday by emphatically repeating 
his text, “ What! can you not watch one hour?” whenever 
the dignitary was on the point of dropping off. It was long be- 
fore the homilist’s services were again in request, but, being 
given another chance, he addressed his hearers thus : ‘‘ Whereas, 
last time I said, Can ye not watch one hour? and it gave offence, 
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I will now say, Sleep on and take your rest”; and St. Mary’s 
pulpit knew him no more. Such shallow buffoons with their ill- 
timed levities are of the past, and we live in a more earnest age. 
Petty Cury leads from the market-place to Christ’s College, 
and in this street is an ancient inn-yard, with outside galleries on 
the upper floor. Such was the English play-house in the time of 
Shakspere and Ben Jonson—the stage a platform in the yard, 
the yard itself the pit, the gallery, the dress circle. ‘ God’s 
house,” founded 1439, was converted in 1505 into Christ’s Col- 
lege by the Lady Margaret, the foundress of John’s, and the 
gateways of both colleges are similar. But in 1714 the first 
court was refaced (or defaced), and is now unattractive. The 
Renaissance court of Inigo Jones has, however, been spared. 
Milton was here seven years, being duly flogged like another, 
and his mulberry-tree still flourishes in the garden; here he wrote 
his “ Hymn on Christ’s Nativity,” and “ Lycidas,” in memory of 
a promising young fellow of the house who was drowned. Sir 
Philip Sidney, Leland, Latimer, and Paley were also “ Chris- 
tians.” Trinity Church hard by replaced the temple destroyed 
in the great fire of 1174. On removing a gallery of late the re- 
cumbent figure of a bishop full vested was exposed, and as the 
church was once the property of the Norfolk Abbey of West 
Dereham, this may represerit one of its abbots. Not far off, on 
the site of the great Franciscan house of 1240, is Sidney-Sussex 
College, founded in 1595 by Frances, widow of the third Earl of 
Sussex and aunt of Sir Philip Sidney. The fine old building has 
been be-stuccoed and spoilt, but it has its memories. On the 
day of Shakspere’s death Oliver Cromwell entered here as a 
fellow commoner. He was three times Member of Parliament 
for Cambridge, and high steward of the borough till his death. 
His family and the Montagues, the chief land-holders of Hunt- 
ingdonshire, were benefactors of the college. However, the 
vicar of Huntingdon once gleefully showed the writer in the 
parish books that Oliver had twice beenZput to penance before 
the whole congregation. Sidney has in the library a unique 
copy of the York Pye (Pica sive directorium Eboracense) of 1509, 
and a Saxon Pontifical of Durham nine hundred years old, lately 
discovered bound up with a manuscript, de naturd avium. 
Fronting Great St. Mary’s, the Senate House and Library 
stand between King’s and Caius, and beyond Clare and Trinity 
Halls, glued together like a couple of oysters, occupy the space 
to the river. The Senate House is a fine Corinthian building, in 
stone, of 1730, one hundred feet in length. Within it is oak 
VOL. XLIX,—21 
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panelled, and paved with black and white marble; meetings of 
the senate and university examinations are held here. The vice- 
chancellor and heads of houses occupy the dais, and the senate 
the floor, and when degrees are conferred a thousand under- 
graduates in the galleries uproariously signify their approval or 
otherwise of each arrival below with scant regard for digni- 
taries. Persistency will ordinarily secure a degree, however 
shallow the applicant ; other means failing, the dullard catches a 
cold—no hard matter in foggy Albion—and producing a medical 
certificate, is leniently put through his paces in his own rooms 
by an examiner only anxious to escape, and an @grotat is con- 
ferred on the malade imaginaire. When the college tutor criti- 
cised the matriculation performance of a Scottish freshman the 
latter indignantly replied that he had graduated already at St. 
Andrews. “Quite possible, sir,” was the rejoinder; ‘“ many 
gentlemen take their degrees here and know nothing at all.” 
The B.A. once secured, M.A. follows in three years time on pay- 
ment of some thirty pounds in fees, and twelve years more con- 
ducts to D.D. True, for this latter a Latin sermon must be 
preached in the Senate House. We remember an obtrusive un- 
dergraduate being asked by a porter to retire for a minute as a 
gentleman was taking his D.D.; had he remained the sermon 
must have been read—and it probably was non-existent. LL.D. 
can be taken four years earlier than D.D., but, excepting school- 
masters and bishops, most graduates rest satisfied with M:A. 
The London University degrees are a guarantee for higher 
scholarship than a Poll degree at Cambridge; honors, of course, 
is another matter. But London is only an examining body. 
“They may call it a university,” said Lord Brougham, “ but it 
will only be a grammar shop.” Living under ’varsity influences 
for three years is one thing, and poring over books in solitary 
London lodgings another. 

The Univetsity Library, the oldest in England, possesses 
four hundred thousand volumes, and is located in an unworthy 
building, part modern, part five hundred years old. The manu- 
script of the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the Apostles, in 
Greek and Latin on opposite pages, was presented by Theodore 
Beza in 1581; it is thirteen hundred years old and was found in 
the monastery of St. Irenzeus at Lyons. Coeval with this is a 
Buddhist manuscript in Sanscrit lately obtained from Nepaul. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, copied in his lifetime, and Cax- 
ton’s earliest works are also interesting. Beneath are the schools 
where lectures are delivered. Who that has listened to the vivid 
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portrayals of Saxon life by Charles Kingsley in his earnest, elo- 
quent stammer can ever forget them or think without affection 
of the professor of modern history of two decadesago? His Shak- 
sperean collar, gold scarf-pin, and cutaway coat were not conven- 
tional, but who would have wished Kingsley of all men to ap- 
pear in a long frock coat and white cravat as any every-day par- 
son, travelling through life like a stick of black sealing-wax ? 

Clare is a charming specimen of Caroline architecture. The 
stone first collected for its construction was taken by the Round- 
heads in the Civil War to repair the castle. The drop in the 
middle of Clare bridge is ascribed to the vigorous rejoicing of 
the society when one of their body was senior wrangler. 
Should another such distinction be gained by domus it is feared 
they will jump the bridge into the Cam. Latimer, in his time 
cross-bearer and preacher of the university, was once a fellow 
of Clare, when he declaimed vehemently against Luther. 
Trinity Hall was founded by a bishop of Norwich in 1350 for 
legal study; previously the Ely monks had their Cambridge 
house here. The Elizabethan library, with bars across the 
books, many of which still retain marks of the chains which once 
secured them, is intact, but the rest of the college has been re- 
faced in the bad old days. However, a fine modern block re- 
places some buildings recently destroyed by fire. There is 
some fine plate, and the founder’s cup is one of the oldest in 
England. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, remained master of 
Trinity Hall till his death. 

Gonville and Caius College, hard by, commonly called 
“ Keys,” has the same advantages for medical as “the hall” for 
legal studies, and the two houses are firm allies. Gonville, 
founded it in 1348, but it was refounded two hundred years later 
by Dr. Caius, court physician to three of the Tudor sovereigns 
and one of the foremost men of his day. He had been professor 
by turns of theology, Greek, and physic at Padua and elsewhere 
in the south, and was nine times president of the Royal College 
of Physicians in London; he it was who introduced practical 
anatomy into England. He largely enriched and adorned the 
college of: which he was master, and his symbolic gateways of 
humility, virtue, and honor are interesting and instructive. he 
wisely left one side of the court open, “for fear the air should 
become foul,” and was much in advance of his age, being charg- 
d with Romanism and atheism, the bugbears of the period, for 
he had a “perverse stomach to the professors of the Gospel.” 
Harvey, who died in 1657, at eighty, was a Caius man. 
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Unfortunately, space does not permit of a sufficient descrip- 
tion of Trinity, the finest college in the world. Henry VIII. 
founded it in 1546, fusing together nine colleges and hostels, of 
which King’s Hall and Michael House were the chief. The 
first court is over two acres in extent ; to the right is the chapel 
of Mary and Elizabeth, over two hundred feet long, richly deco- 
rated of late with glass and mural paintings of departed worthies, 
kings and monks, nobles and prelates, warriors and statesmen; 
and it must be well for the students to have constantly before 
them these heroes, their ignorances, errors, failings forgotten in 
view of solid honesty and virtue which can never die. Without 
is the pavement up and down which Thackeray used to pace 
each morning, and opposite the tower where Byron “kept,” not 
with his bear, as commonly supposed, for it was more suitably 
disposed ina stable. In the centre of the court is a fountain; 
the leaden pipe which since the days of Edward III. had con- 
veyed the water from springs a mile off was replaced forty 
years ago. A vinous student, periodically “ plucked” for his 
degree, was several times sobered in these waters by his well- 
wishers, and thus retorted on his persecutors: ‘ Possibly I may 
not be over-gifted, but no other man in Trinity has been in that 
fountain twice.’”” The Master’s Lodge contains many royal por- 
traits and has been occupied by almost every English monarch 
since the college was founded. <A succession of distinguished 
men have presided here, and Dr. Butler, the present master, 
lately followed the example of a certain American president and 
wedded a damsel with not half his years; but she had just dis- 
tinguished herself at Girton, and what a triumph for a blue 
_ maiden to wed a well-seasoned scholar! ‘“ Accept a bishopric!” 
said Dr. Whewell indignantly ; “ certainly not ; there are twenty- 
eight bishops, but only one Master of Trinity.” The hall, as 
large as the Senate House, is gorgeous on occasion ; on Whitsun- 
day two years ago we sat at the high tablé with a brilliant gath- 
ering, Oliver Wendell Holmes, on whom an honorary degree 
was about to be conferred, being the principal guest. The 
choir, surpliced, in the gallery sang the grace and enlivened the 
feast by glees and madrigals. The kitchen, where ‘a staff of 


eighty is employed, is a great sight; the fire consumes a ton of! 


coal daily, and before it lengthy spits, carrying scores of impaled 
capons and haunches, revolve appetizingly. The New Court, of 
the present century, is perhaps the brightest, but Neville’s, or 
the Cloister Court, with its ample covered promenades, is the 
most imposing. The library occupies the western side, fronting 
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the river, and the lovely Trinity gardens on either side. There 
are ninety thousand volumes and near two thousand manuscripts 
here, amongst others the original of the Paradise Lost, a Persian 
one of 1430 on the education of princes, with illustrations of 
hunting and polo, and many autograph letters—e.g., the first 
written by Byron. Here stands his lovely statue by Thorwald- 
sen, which the authorities excluded from the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster. There isa Sarum Missal of 1500 on vellum, the finest ex- 
isting ; Newton’s globe and telescope; all the coronation medals 
since Charles I.; bank notes, one for the large sum of twopence; 
coins, some over two thousand years old; Anglo-Saxon imple- 
ments and ornaments, and numbers of other treasures. There is 
also Bishop’s Hostel and the Master’s Courts, two cold, stone, 
well-like quadrangles built by Dr. Whewell in memory of his 
wife, standing between the main entrance and Sidney. It is un- 
fortunate that the narrow site has so cramped their dimensions. 
There are sixty fellowships at Trinity, and seventy-four scholar- 
ships of one hundred pounds a year each. The distinguished 
members would fill a volume, but we may name Bacon, Newton, 
Dryden, Cowley, Byron, Macaulay, and Tennyson. 

John’s, adjoining Trinity, is next in size and importance. In 
1135 Henry Frost founded here St. John’s Austin Hospital, and 
scholars were added later; the house dwindled till only half a 
dozen ill-conducted and prodigal brethren remained when it was 
dissolved. Lady Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, acting under the advice of her tutor and confessor, 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, left instructions and funds for the 
foundation of this college, but died soon after the accession of 
her grandson, Henry VIII, who promptly appropriated a great 
portion of her bequest. There are four fine courts, mainly of 
red brick, fortunately saved from refacing during the last cen- 
tury by lack of funds. The Tudor rose, Beaufort portcullis, 
and the daisy or “ marguerite ” of the foundress are constantly 
repeated in the buildings, and the St. John in the niche over the 
entrance, with viper issuing from his chalice, is very pleasing. 
In the library is a mass composed by Henry VIII., and Cran- 
mer’s “great Bible” fon vellum, with the imprimatur of Tun- 
stall, the Bishop of London, one of the first to condemn the ver- 
sion of Tyndale. Bishop Bonner put six copies into St. Paul’s, 
London; only two were printed on vellum, one for the king 
and one for Cromwell, his vicar-general, afterwards beheaded ; 
the latter, illustrated by Holbein, is the one at John’s. The 
finest thing here is the chapel by Sir Gilbert Scott, completed 
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twenty years ago. It is of stone and very lofty, richly decked 
with statues and stained glass, one contributed by the under- 
graduates. The original chapel was pulled down and its site 
thrown into the first court, to its great advantage; but the chapel 
which Fisher built for his own repose—though, being beheaded 
for his good deeds, he never arrived there—has been thrown into 
the new church. It is remarkable that four successive Cam- 
bridge chancellors, Fisher, Cromwell, Somerset, and Dudley, 
were executed. Axe-makers under the Tudors doubtless drove 
a roaring trade. 

We now reach the Sepulchre Church, one of the four round 
churches in England. It was built in 1101 by Pain Peverill, who 
had been standard-bearer to Robert, Duke of Normandy, in the 
Holy Land, doubtless in imitation of Eastern fanes. It is a tiny 
little temple, but has been carefully restored to the original Nor- 
man type by the Camden Society, for it had been modernized in 
Early English some six hundred years ago. Near it is the Early 
English Church of St. Clement, where Anne Boleyn’s uncle was 
once churchwarden. The tower, built in 1821 from funds left by 
Cole, the antiquarian, contains his name as stipulated, but by put- 
ting Deum before Cole the latter word is given a new significance. 

We must go down Jesus Lane by Sidney to visit Jesus, one 
of the most charming colleges at Cambridge. A fine old nun- 
nery, that of SS. Mary and Rhadegund, founded 1133, and en- 
Jarged by Malcolm IV. of Scotland, it must have been. How- 
ever, when four hundred years ago the nuns had dwindled to 
two, and they not over exemplary in their conduct, Bishop 
Alcock, of Ely, suppressed the house and founded thereon his 
college, and over the gateway his rebus, a cock on a globe (the 
world, the whole, all; somewhat far-fetched), may be seen. 
Alcock pulled down half the nun’s chapel, but the remainder, as 
restored by Pugin, is a charming church over seven hundred 
years old. In it is the tomb of anunof one hundred years later: 
“ Moribus ornata jacet hic bona Berta Rosata.” Cranmer was a 
fellow here, but left to wed the pretty niece of the landlady of 
the Dolphin; the poor girl died in childbirth after a year, and 
the future archbishop left the tavern and was welcomed back 
to Jesus. The fair, which Stephen granted to the nuns of St. 
Rhadegund, was kept up till the present century. There was 
also another noteworthy fair hereabouts, which John granted to 
the great Austin Priory of Barnwell, some remains of which still 
exist, notably the church, still used. This was another of Pain 
Peverill’s foundations, and Richard II. held a parliament in the 
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priory. The fair was held on the eve of St. Etheldreda, or 
Awdrey ; she died from a throat disease, a judgment of heaven on 
her former love of necklaces. Cheap necklets of ribbon and 
tinsel were sold at this fair in-her honor; so the word tawdry, 
from the saint’s name. A mile further on one finds the little 
twelfth-century chapel where a leper hospital once stood. Here 
was held the celebrated Stourbridge fair, granted by John to 
the hospital. It was the greatest in Eastern Engiand, being 
divided into streets, and as early as the reign of Athelstan Irish 
cloth merchants came to it, bringing their wares. 

"We must now get back to Cambridge, and, crossing the 
bridge near John’s, gain the site of the ancient town. Here is 
Magdalen College, part of the Roman walls of Camboritum still 
surrounding its grounds. In 1337 Pope Benedict ordered that 
the Benedictine Abbeys should maintain five per cent. of their 
members at a university, and in 1428 the great monasteries of 
the Fens, Crowland, Ramsey, and others clubbed together to 
found this house for their members. It was at first called 
“Monk’s Hostel,” then “ Buckingham College,” from the Duke 
of Buckingham, so playfully decapitated by Richard III. At the 
suppression of monasteries it reverted to the crown, but was re- 
founded in 1542; the hall was built by the last Duke of Buck- 
ingham, duly beheaded like his father when his turn arrived. 
Here are some love letters from Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, 
beginning ‘“‘Sweet darling,” and ending, “‘ with the hand that I 
would were thine.” Down an inn-yard near this is Pythagoras 
school, a Norman manor-house, now used as a woodshed; the 
Dennys owned it from the Conquest. There is the ground-floor 
for cattle, and above the hall for meals and servants’ dwelling, 
and two rooms for the master and his family. What state a “ fine 
old English gentleman” maintained in those times! It used to 
be thought that this was the cradle of the university, but Mag- 
dalen is now thought to be the site of the hired barn where in 
1110 the four French monks from Orleans daily lectured, riding 
in from the manor of Cottenham, seven miles distant, where Geof- 
frey, the Abbot of Crowland, had placed them for the purpose. 

“Within two generations of the Norman Conquest,” says 
Charles Kingsley, “the French Abbot of Crowland sent French 
monks to open a school under the new French donjon in the 
little Roman town of Grantebrigge ; whereby—so does all earnest 
work grow and spread in this world infinitely and for ever—St. 
Guthlac, by his canoe voyage into Crowland Island, became the 
spiritual father of Cambridge University.” 

CHARLES E. Hopson. 
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On ‘the 21st and following days of October last there was a 
Convocation of Catholics in London, as a Catholic journal of that 
city calls the meeting of the “Catholic Truth Society.” Five 
bishops were present, and,as the same paper says, “ we were 
glad to see such ample opportunity afforded to the laity to ex- 
press their opinions,” and that papers were not omitted from the 
ladies’ point of view upon two of the questions debated. Miss 
Jackson’s essay was entitled “ Science among the Unscientific, 
or the Popularization of Science,” as the work of the Catholic 
Truth Society; Lady Herbert’s, the ‘‘ Use of Fiction.” We 
refer our readers to the journal above quoted for acquaint- 
ance with the views expressed by those excellent women, 
which to us at least seemed remarkably sensible and prac- 
ical. The ‘following incident may show how much we 
lose in missing the friendly criticism of that immense majority 
of ofr worshippers whom we condemn to be silent in the 
church. On Tuesday, at the conference, “a lady present 
privately informed one of the secretaries that if he would beg 
the clergy present to do all they could to get the Gospel read 
more distinctly on Sundays than it is sometimes she would at 
once give ten pounds to the Catholic Truth Society. It is un- 
necessary to say that a secretary was found to earn the £10, and 
the announcement was highly relished by clergy and laity 
alike ” (Zadlet, October 27, 1888). 

St. Paul forbids women to teach (1 Tim. ii. 12)—that is, in 
the church, as he is generally interpreted ; but women have all 
along in the history of Christianity been the first teachers of 
religion to their own children, and it is on them almost exclu- 
sively that the church of to-day, at least in our country, depends 
for the gratuitous imparting of religious instruction. Indeed, 
one may safely wager that it was so very near the beginning, 
and has been so all the ages since. 

St. Hilda, in England, governed monasteries of men as well 
as of women. The Order of Fontevrault, approved by Paschal 
II. in 1106 and 1113, was by its constitution subject to a woman 
head, although it comprised male as well as female communities, 
and included even priests among its members; and the reason 
given by the holy founder was the .imitation of Christ, who 
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dying, committed St. John to the care of the Blessed Virgin 
(Alzog, Church History, vol. ii. p. 696). 

St. Teresa, as we know, founded the reformed Carmelites, men 
as well as women. Her writings are held in great esteem, too, 
and the day may be approaching when she will wear the doc- 
tor’s cap in the church of God, as several of her sex have worn 
it in the European universities, and wear it now in this 
country as well. 

That woman has her influence and usefulness in the church, 
therefore, there can be no doubt, no matter how much or how 
little prominence she is allowed. “I tell you,” said a Protestant 
to me one day, “if it wasn’t for the women, Christianity would 
have disappeared long ago. I know it is so in our churches, 
and I guess it’s the same in yours.” I could not refute his asser- 
tion, knowing, as I did, that on the average about three-fourths (?) 
of those who frequent the church services are women, and of the 
whole number of communions in the year the “devout sex” 
scores nine-tenths. 

Does this prove that women are better than men, or that 
men will be as few and far between, as uncomfortable and ill at 
ease, in heaven as they are in the church? It does not. It 
simply proves that the church’s continued existence and en- 
durance are mainly owing to woman, and that man’s judg- 
ment will be held on matters concerning that department of 
duty for which he has been formed and is specially responsible. 
It isno more anomalous that woman’s province should be the 
preservation of religion and morality than that she should be, as 
she is, the guardian of the home. 

Dr. Brownson defended society for punishing the sin of un- 
chastity more severely in the woman than in the man, saying 
that this was her particular care, and she was to be held respon- 
sible, just as man is accountable for the public welfare, for the 
maintenance of the family, for business honesty and social order, 
although it may be and is often true that “ the woman tempted ” 
him, and was the occasion of his disloyalty to duty and to God. 
In like manner the woman is made answerable for that other 
vitally important department in which the domestic virtues and 
the good of society are so deeply involved, even though the 
other sex be a partner in her guilt. 

But I shall be told the men saints would have preserved the 
church. I say that the saints were started on that road by their 
mothers, and I say, too, that every saint—that is, every perfect 
man—is half a woman. Mankind comprises the two sexes. 
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Some even imagine that “in the beginning ” there was but one bi- 
sexual individual. At any rate it is true that he who shows only 
manly qualities only represents one-half the entire human, and 
she who is all heart and sentiment is an imperfect and partial 
type of humanity. Look at the men saints, and you will find the 
man’s head and the woman’s heart, too. Consider St. Paul, St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Francis of Sales. Run over the 
whole list. Then take up St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, 
St. Hedwig. Think at last of the gentle heart of Jesus, and 
remember how Mary stooa at the cross’ foot. I am told that in 
the Irish language a “ man and wife” is expressed by a “‘com- 
plete man,” just as we talk about the “ better half.” 
“ As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 

Though she draws him, yet she follows— 

Useless each without the other.”—Hzawatha. 

The question is not, therefore, whether woman is useful, is 
needed in the church, but merely where it is expedient here and 
now to utilize still farther her devotion and ability. In London 
I saw women pew-openers who did very well—indeed, probably 
better than men of the same social standing. In old times they 
had deaconesses to care for the female converts, dress them at 
baptism, etc., and perform those important dutiés towards their 
own sex and ours which a priest cannot decently nor even prop- 
erly fulfil, No priestly residence or convent, asa rule, is neat 
and clean if the woman’s hand bave not touched it; no patient is 
properly cared for, be he priest or layman, unless the hand of a 
woman smoothes his pillow. No Sunday-school nor day-school 
for boys under fourteen is (practically) as well taught by men as 
it is by women. I appeal to general experience. 

St. Paul’s decision must be interpreted, therefore, in the light 
of our nineteenth-century experience and with proper regard 
to the present elevated condition of a sex that in his day was 
perhaps in a state of greater or less legal, social, and ecclesiasti- 
cal inferiority. The word of God had not yet worked its effect, 
the world had not yet learned that in Christ there is “neither 
male nor female,” just as there is ‘neither bond nor free” (Gal- 
atians iii. 28). 

Woman is advancing. Some time ago certain Englishwo- 
men joining the Primrose League were rebuked by the Bishop 
of Nottingham. One of them answered his strictures and de- 
fended her conduct in the columns of the press, nor did that no- 
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ble representative of the magnificent episcopate of England think 
it beneath him to reply and in those same columns to maintai® 
his position. Finally the case went to Rome and was decided in 
favor of the women. Our own “Sorosis” was so pleased with 
this that they wrote a letter of acknowledgment to Pope Leo, 
beginning (in their republican innocence) by calling His Holiness 
“ Reverend Sir.” 

Woman is advancing. In the State of New York there have 
been women on the Board of Charities for some years, no doubt 
to the vast advantage of the poor. What a marvel, indeed, when 
you think of it, that the heart of mankind, represented by wo- 
man, was until quite lately excluded from that department 
which most needed the heart—that is, from the care of the poor 
and weak! What a wonder, when you reflect on it, that there 
are prison boards yet without a woman on them, although so 
many unfortunate women are in the prisons! What a surprise, 
when you look into it, that while more than half the school-chil- 
dren of New York are of the female sex, and about ninety-five 
per cent. of the teachers, yet it is only a year or two since 
women were admitted to the Board of Education! It is note- 
worthy that a Catholic mayor made the appointment. 

Woman is advancing, taking degrees in medicine and even in 
law, while preachers of the sex are not unknown. An American 
girl took the doctor's cap lately in Paris with great distinction, 
and our convent schools will probably soon send on candidates, 
for they are rapidly abandoning the old “ 32-hand”’ piano exhibi- 
tion which twenty years ago represented most of the work a 
graduate had gone over. 

Leo XIII. seems to favor the advance of woman, and is about 
to publish a brief instituting an order of knighthood (no less), to 
be called the “ Matrons of the Holy Sepulchre,” and to be com- 
posed of the women who will have deserved well of the Holy 
See. 

Let us leave the sacerdotal office out of the question for the 
present, as the Catholic priesthood is a thing quite supernatural 
and apart, and ask the question, Why is it that if God in na- 
ture places a woman with a manat the head of each family, there 
should not be a woman, too, with the man at the head of every 
institution which includes within it members of each sex? Why 
should not women be found in part control of every school, fac- 
tory, prison, hospital, municipality, and state? Why, indeed ? 
The more we repeat the question the harder it becomes to an. 
swer. 
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I know that man seems to be the higher animal. He excels 
in beauty, in eloquence, in music, in poetry, in art, in architec- 
ture, nay, even in dress-making and in cooking (the greatest wo- 
man’s college in the country has men for its two superior cooks, 
and its finest graduation dresses are designed and made by men) ; 
but, for all that, man needs woman’s counsel, not only for the pro- 
per training of children, but also for the government and care of 
one-half of the inmates of every institution, as well as of the citi- 
zensin general. It isabsurd to govern society by the head alone ; 
the heart is necessary, nay, perhaps often more so than the head ; 
but the heart is woman’s specialty ; therefore it is absurd to gov- 
ern society without woman’s having a share in the administra- 
tion. 

They say that a queen’s government is better than that of a 
king for the reason that she advises with chosen men, while he 
rules alone. But if this abstract reasoning does not convince 
you, look at the institutions founded, built, and carried on by wo- 
men—the Foundling Asylum, for instance, and the various other 


. benevolent houses in New York; the four hundred refuges for 


the aged established ail over the world during a period of only 
fifty years by those martyrs of Christ’s love, the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. 

However, you may answer: Man has some heart too, and 
can dispense with woman. Very well;so has woman some head. 
Does this prove that she can do without man? 

[The conclusion I wish to draw is that woman should be as- 
sociated with man in the management of society generally.] 

But you will say, Surely you don’t want her to enter the po- 
litical department. 

I think that women who own property and pay taxes havea 
natural (naturally, reasonably) right to vote. So widows with 
minor children. The interests of such citizens are so nearly con- 
cerned that it is not only their right but their duty to devote 
some thought to public affairs; and as every one as a rule looks 
out for himself and tries to make his own burden as light as pos- 
sible, they and those dependent on them will inevitably suffer 
unless they take positive part in politics, to the extent at least of 
preventing their neighbor shifting his taxes onto them. For the 
same reason married women have a natural right to vote for 
school officers. Don’t we all know that it is the mother who se- 
lects the school and the church too, and that the father “ leaves 
it all to the mother,” as he says in self-excuse? 

Indeed, a slight following up of this argument would give the 
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result that women should vote for prison officials, almshouse- 
keepers, judges, supervisors—in fact, for all public officers, for 
governors, senators, and presidential electors. Have not women 
an interest in the welfare of the country in general as great as 
that of men? Have they not a personal concern in all the insti- 
tutions for the administration of justice, prevention and correc- 
tion of crime, care of sickness and old age, licensing of saloons, 
gambling-houses, and other nameless establishments ? 

But men can take care of all these things. 

(1) This argument would prove that we don’t need the suf- 
frage at all, because a monarch or an aristocracy could attend to 
our government for us. Indeed, I feel quite sure that the pres- 
ent office-holders are of opinion that it would be much better to 
let them remain in their places, and let the people give them- 
selves no more concern about matters foreign or domestic—have 
no more elections, in fact. 

(2) I deny that men can judgeand decide competently regard- 
ing matters that concern women, or even children ; can fairly es- 
timate their guilt when arraigned for crime; cam enact suitable 
rules for their discipline in prison or at school. 

But you will draw woman out of her sphere. 

(1) The question is as to the due extent of woman’s sphere. 
Society now recognizes a great enlargement in it. In old times, 
indeed until very recently, a manand his wife were one only per- 
son before the law, to the extent that not only was no deed of 
hers valid without her husband’s assent, but practically she could 
hold no property at all in her private right, and had no defence 
against a partner who might be a spendthrift or a drunkard. 
This has all been changed. 

Many States permit women to vote either on certain issues or 
on every question, and in New York the women are not only 
represented on the Boards of Charities and of Education, but 
there is now a project of law enabling the governor to appoint 
eight women inspectors of factories. Don’t you think most of 
this change is in the right direction? 

(2) I admit that woman’s sphere is the home, but this regards 
married women chiefly. Besides, it is precisely because woman 
must guard her home that I claim for her the right to vote at 
least on matters intrinsically, or closely though extrinsically, 
connected with that home, such, for instance, as questions of 
house taxation, public cleanliness, school affairs, licensing of sa- 
loons, etc. 

(3) The distinction between the sexes froma mental and moral 
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point of view is not so marked and extreme but that frequently 
{if I may be allowed a saying less elegant tian forcible) “the 
gray mare is the better horse.” 

Woman must often leave her “ sphere,” either because she is a 
widow, or otherwise thrown on her own resources, or because she 
is indeed the “ better half” of the matrimonial firm, and has a 
* husband who cannot or who will not do his duty as a citizen. 
There are manly women in a good sense of the epithet, as there 
are womanly men, to use the term as the Indians do when they 
call a warrior a ‘‘ woman.” These women can and must assume 
the position vacated by the husband, and often do so nobly, and 
witaout falling from the respect peculiarly due their sex. Why 
should not such women’s right to vote be acknowledged? Let 
us trust the instincts of sex. When the husband does his duty 
his wife will be delighted to honor him as the stronger vessel, 
and, busying herself with domestic matters, will gladly leave 
others to him, not omitting, however, to influence his vote as far as 
her often superior insight enables her to do. 

(4) It is every man’s duty to vote, a duty that presses at 
times more seriously than at others. Many men neglect this 
duty almost entirely, to the injury of society and of their own 
souls. Why not let the women with virile souls make up by 
their efforts as citizens for the lazy cowardice of those men? 

(5) I find by experience that society is, as a rule, purer and 
better where men and women live, move, and work together. 
Men, especially, degenerate, and in fact lose all civilization, 
where the gentle, refining influence of woman is wanting. Don’t 
you think that politics would lose most of that which now makes 
it repulsive to many men, even, if their wives took some share in 
it? See the effect of woman’s presence on the German beer- 
garden, and contrast it with those “ bars” in which no woman is 
ever seen. Is it not a woman’s sphere to soften the wild, rough 
ways of society, as far, at least, as she may without actual detri- 
ment to her special duties ? 

The question is often asked: Should woman be allowed to 
vote? It seems to me it ought to be put: Should women 
vote? Because I never understood on what solid ground 
society could prevent women voting. It seems to me that not 
only the head of every family has a right to vote, but ‘every 
individual also that is emancipated from paternal control, and is 
of an age declared sufficient, for it is evident some limit as to 
age must be fixed by positive law. But I do not see any reason 
why a woman of legal age should not be acknowledged to have 
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the same right as a man in this matter. As to the rough, disre- 
putable, often filthy surroundings of the ballot-box, these can 
easily be remedied by hiring a suitable hall, keeping proper dis- 
cipline, and adopting the so-called Awstralian System. Many 
men of intelligence and refinement, whose influence is very much 
needed in our elections, are kept away from the polls by their 
present objectionable surroundings, and will do their share for 
good government if things are improved. And the presence of 
women will keep the polls clean once they are made so. 

Let them vote, then, if they will. There is something uncon- 
stitutional and un-American in the very thought of preventing 
them from doing so, while, not to speak of the mothers, the great 
army of teachers who give our boys their first ideas of civil gov- 
ernment is composed mainly of women. 

To quote once more the journal already mentioned: 

“We know no reason, considering sex only, why women should not 
vote. Lord Salisbury, the Tory leader, has pronounced for woman suffrage. 
There is a majority of the House of Commons in favor of it, so it will pro- 
bably come this Parliament. The Tories are supposed to be always whin- 
ing for a yesterday, but they will break new ground when public moral- 
ity and social order require this. We trust the bill will provide that no 
person shall be penalized and kept outside the pale of the constitution on ac- 

“count of sex. As it is, if the property,‘in virtue of which the vote is 
claimed, stands in the name of the wife, she will vote; if in the name of the 
husband, he will vote. This will be merely carrying out logically the prin- 
ciples of the Married Women’s Property Act, which has at last so effectual- 
ly safe-guarded the property of a wife against the fingers of her husband. 
Meanwhile, we notice that Signor Crispi has just declared against female 
suffrage for Italy. This is as it should be. It would be a serious pity if 
this great onward step in the progress of mankind were to be tried rashly by 
any novices in freedom ” ( Zad/et, London, December 8, 1888). 

The words of the English prime minister were addressed to 
the members of the Primrose League, to which allusion has been 
made above, and are to the effect that “the influence of women 
is likely to weigh in a direction which in an age so material as 
ours is exceedingly valuable—namely, in the direction of morality 
and religion—as not only representing a fact in the past, but as 
enshrining a policy for the future”; and he “ earnestly hoped 
that the day is not far distant when women will bear their share 
in voting for members in the political world, and in determining — 
the policy of the country.” 

There appears to bea great deal of sound sense in all this. 
Is England going to lead us in taking this “ great onward step in 


the progress of mankind ” ? 
Epw. McSweeny, D.D. 
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A MARSH-MARIGOLD. 


SEDGE and rushes everywhere—a land of sedge and rushes. 
A wild stretch of bog country, whose glimmering pools caught 
the blue of the sky; yellow flag-lilies, tall amid their long leaves; 
the sea within hearing breaking on a treacherous ridge of 
hidden rock; the sea-gul!s wheeling and crying; all the place 
golden with June light, and backed by a cone-shaped mountain, 
whose eastern side was always dark once the sun rose high in 
the heavens. An uncertain place, this bog-land, where one 
might put his foot ona plot of velvety green or brown, to sink 
ankle-deep in water. 

That, however, was a mistake for a chance visitor to make. 
Lance, otherwise Launcelot, Armstrong knew the place well; it 
was his fourth season to come shooting here, and the red-and- 
white cattle themselves did not know better how to keep to the 
solid causeways which traversed the bog than he did. He had 
discovered this corner of the world almost by accident. The 
first year he had come with his chum, Jim Revere, and they had 


been lodged royally by the postmistress of Raheen, Mrs.. 


Murphy, over whose thatched cottage the roses clambered with 
the yellow jessamine and the blue passion-flower. Their bed- 
rooms were up in the roof, and in the elm outside a thrush had 
reared her brood. The fare their hostess gave them was, if the 
truth must be told, a little monotonous, but hungry young men 
coming home from a long day’s fishing or shooting were not 
likely to quarrel with golden and white eggs on rosy bacon, 
with home-made bread and sweet, fresh butter, with tea and 
cream, and honey from the hives outside the window. Jim 
Revere was a busy man now, having taken upon himself the 
burden of a wife, so he only returned here at intervals, running 
down for a day and a night sometimes to keep his friend com- 
pany in Arcadia. 

He knew more about Lance Armstrong than any one else 
did. Perhaps he was the only one who knew of the young 
man’s strange and unreasonable discontent with his lot. To be 
the nephew of a bachelor uncle with £10,000 a year and an 
estate is not a bad thing, and Lance Armstrong had other 
advantages to boot. He was a big, brown young man, with 
honest gray eyes and a face fullof energy and capacity. He 
was very popular in society; liked immensely by men, as he had 
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been by his fellows at school and college, and also by women, at 
least by those whose liking was worth having. He himself had 
a very kindly heart to all God’s creatures; children and dogs 
instinctively made friends with him; servants adored him; even 
his gouty old uncle, Sir Andrew, was a little less irate with him 
than with other people. That may have been for a certain 
tender considerateness he had for old or ailing people, being 
part of his chivalry to the weak and delicate. I have said nearly 
all women liked him; he was not very much of a drawing-room 
man, and was scarcely ever known to say a gallant thing, but 
any woman who was capable of feeling could not but be con- 
scious of the honor he rendered her sex. He had strange and 
unfashionable views about women; he was as deferential to a 
faded spinster or a dowager as to the young beauty of the 
season ; and for men who spoke lightly of women or trifled with 
them he had a great-hearted contempt. “Why, my God!” he 
said one time, hearing of a man who had played fast-and-loose 
with a woman, “I would as soon hurt a child.” And though the 
men who heard him smiled, they did not like him the less for it. 

Yet he was discontented. A physiognomist would have told 
you why. With his brawny frame and his brave heart, his 
clear brain and his large, capable hands, Lance Armstrong was 
cut out for one of the pioneers of the world; he should have 
been opening new countries and exploring pathless wastes ; 
making roads and laying down railways where the white foot 
had never trodden before ; and here he was, living in inglorious 
ease and letting all his faculties run to rust. He had gone 
through the form of being called to the bar, which he need not 
have done, but it was some outlet for his superabundant ener- 
gies. And he had learned a good deal of engineering and 
kindred subjects. 

So the years had gone,and he was now twenty-eight, four 
years older than when he had first seen Sheila Donovan leisurely 
following her father’s cows home from the bog, with a book under 
her arm and Trusty, the sheep-dog, by her side, for the cows 
needed none to drive them home for the milking. She was a 
slender child of sixteen then, in straight dresses and a pinafore, 
with heavy boots, and a hideous, brown holland sunshade obscur- 
ing her pretty head. Lance, coming down the causeway, had 
stopped to ask her some question; under the tilted sun bonnet 
he could only see a pretty white chin and a red mouth, but as 
she looked up to answer him she showed him the bluest pair of 
eyes he had ever seen. “By Jove!” he said to himself “ what 
VOL. XLIX.—22 
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blue eyes the child has!" She answered him intelligently, and 
with a certain grave self-possession which no little lady could 
have bettered, and then went on her way. After that who shall 
say how the unequal friendship grew ?—only every day both were 
in the bog-lands, the only human creatures who were there, 
where the loneliness was made more profound by the cry of the 
curlew and the pipe of the plover. It somehow seemed quite 
natural that when he crossed the little cowherd’s path he should 
Stop to speak to her. Then an interest sprang up, dating, per- 
haps, from the day he took the tattered volume from under her 
arm to find it was poetry, of all things in the world. She did 
not confine her reading to that; she had some old-fashioned 
romances and books of travel—very saw-dust on which to feed 
the eager brain and imagination, but colored, perhaps, by her 
own thoughts. She went to school to the nuns every day, and 
only came of afternoons to the bog. They had taught her to 
read and write and sew, and from association with them she had 
no doubt acquired that manner like a little lady’s which had sur- 
prised him so much. Having found out this taste of hers for 
reading, he good-naturedly ransacked his store at his lodgings— 
mainly engineering books and treatises on the physical sciences, 
with the merest sprinkling of more entertaining literature. He 
selected a few books for her from those, rejecting some with a 
certain simple conscientiousness; he was as careful for this pea- 
sant child as if she were his own little sister. Thenon his next run 
up to Dublin he provided himself with a larger assortment, and 
when she had read them, devouring them with passionate delight 
and eagerness, they discussed them together. Soon he found his 
way to the farm-house, and came to be received there-on the 
same footing of respectful friendship as that which the little 
girl gravely accorded him. 

The house was more picturesque than Irish farm-houses 
usually are. It was low and thatched, with dark little rooms, 
but a noble kitchen. Outside there was an orchard at one side 
of the house, with a sanded path running by the windows; and 
monthly-rose bushes, bearing their fragrant burden all the year, 
grew against the white wall. The other side of the house looked 
into the farm-yard, not a model of tidiness by any means, but pic- 
turesque with its warm, golden stacks against old elm and beech- 
trees, and its confusion of wandering kine and pigs and poultry. 

Tom Donovan Armstrong found to be as interesting as his 
daughter, a splendid old fellow endowed with that nobility 
which somehow seems not unfit for one who has lived all his 
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days face to face with nature. He was a big, burly old man, 
with a beautifully clear-cut face and large blue eyes; such a face 
could scarcely have belonged to a peasant of any other country 
in the worid; only be it remembered that here in Ireland it is 
the genuine old Celtic blood which runs in the veins of the 
peasantry. Your ploughman may be the descendant of kings, 
while your lord of the manor is very probably the son of a line 
of shop-keepers. 

However, Tom Donovan’s face was exceptional as the man 
was exceptional. His wide brows spoke truly of the clear sense 
behind them. He had used it well, for, despite all difficulties, he 
was far more solvent than his brother-farmers; not wealthy, 
though ; that would be too much to expect of an Irish farmer. 
He had one advantage over his fellows. Mr. Munroe, the Scotch 
agent on the estate, was himself an enthusiastic farmer, and not 
a bad fellow, despite his hard-headedness, and in Tom Donovan 
he found the one Irish farmer of his experience who had any 
idea of new methods, and was sufficiently in touch with the 
times to use them. Your farmer is a person of slow growth 
and little imagination, and very distrustful of new things, so 
that it happens that farming even in its most advanced shape 
has as yet scarcely emerged from the night of barbarism. But 
Tom Donovan’s revolutionary tendencies made a friend of the 
agent for him, and he got a good deal of advice and assistance 
from him, and he read the new agricultural treatises and ma- 
nured his land, and spent his hard-earned money in the purchase 
of the best implements and the best seed, till, as he said himself, 
there wasn’t a bonnier farm to be found in Ireland, let alone 
England, for Tom had a poor opinion of English soil. He was 
perhaps a little too advanced for his wife, a ruddy, comfortable, 
bustling house-mother, with none of that distinctiveness from 
her class which marked the father and daughter. However, she 
was an excellent farmer’s wife, and made the goldenest butter 
in the county, while she was an authority on all that relates to 
pigs and poultry, calf-rearing and churning, though in a dif- 
ficulty she was not averse to calling in the aid of “the fairy- 
man” with his magic spells, a person for whom Tom had the 
profoundest contempt. 

These made up the component parts of the household in 
which, as the summers went by, Lance Armstrong found himself 
year after year more warmly regarded. He would sit in the 
long summer evenings out-of-doors with the farmer, both men 
pulling at their pipes, and the elder pouring out stories with 
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which his mind seemed endlessly supplied ; now the old bardic 
stories, again some tragic tale of the Irish Rebellion, which in 
those hills above had fought out its death-struggle. Or it 
would be by the warm hearthstone in winter, with the turf fire 
smouldering, its darkness lit here and there by a little train of 
red light. And afterwards Armstrong was not too proud to 
share the family supper of bacon and eggs and floury potatoes, 
with creamy milk, and a little whiskey and water for the men. 
Indeed, no thought of pride ever entered into his intercourse 
with the Donovans. He grew to have a very warm affection 
for the old man, and a great belief in his wisdom—a simple wis- 
dom which sprang as much from single honesty of intention 
as from clearness of mind. Indeed, very difficult problems of 
life and conduct would this young university man propound to 
the old farmer, and he seldom failed to find light from a nature 
which had no complexities. 

As for Sheila, Mr. Armstrong came to be identified to her 
with all the pleasant things of her growing girlhood. Associa- 
tion with a gentleman, a gentleman at heart as well as out- 
wardly, did much to ripen the work the nuns had begun. And 
it was easy for little Sheila to be a lady. The daughter and 
only child of a man whom nature had made gentle, and of a wo- 
man who was honest and good and who would not let the 
winds of heaven blow too roughly on her nestling, the child had 
known little but gentlehood in as much of her life as was not 
solitary. From Lance Armstrong came the contents of the 
well-filled book-shelves in her bedroom in the sloping thatch; 
her writing-desk was his present on one of her birthdays; the 
photographs and pictures which made her retreat like a lady’s 
room he had brought her from time to time. Her parents had 
no misgiving at all about the friendship, nor had Father Matt, 
the parish priest who had christened her, and knew every 
thought of herinnocent heart. Armstrong was able nearly al- 
ways to impress his own honesty upon the minds of others, he 
was so trustworthy. 

Sheila was not spoiled for her own life by all this. She had 
grown into a tall, handsome girl with a clear skin and a pro- 
fusion of silky yellow hair, which she wore coiled into ropes at 
the back of her head; she had a sweet, red-lipped mouth, and a 
mouthful of small, milky teeth which gave her an innocent, 
babyish look when she smiled; her eyes had never lost their 
convolvulus-blue, and were as candid as a child’s eyes. Alto- 
gether she was as fresh and sweet as May, and her sunny temper 
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suited her looks. Perhaps it was the strong vein of common 
sense inherited from her mother which kept her from growing 
above the level of her everyday life. Because she read Shaks- 
pere and Tennyson was no reason why she should not milk a 
cow, and she superintended the morning and evening milking, 
and looked after the churning and made the butter. If she 
were the veriest coquette she could not have chosen to look to 
better advantage than she did when sometimes Lance Arm- 
strong came in to beg for a drink of fresh buttermilk, to find her 
in her lilac print, fresh and fair as the morning, lifting with her 
beautiful, bare young arms the golden butter from the foamy 
milk. But she had no coquetries and no consciousness. When 
the weeks of Mr. Armstrong’s summer visit were over she felt 
a little lonely and out of sorts, but scarcely more than her father 
did; they all missed him, even to Trusty, who would run bark- 
ing a joyous welcome to the door when a footstep sounded far 
off, only to be disappointed. And it was a real disappointment 
to them all that summer. Mr. Armstrong suddenly made up his 
mind to a walking tour in Germany instead of his annual visit 
to Raheen; only he dropped in on them one golden August day, 
and made up by staying till the days were getting cold. But at 
all times Sheila made the sunshine of the house, as Tom said in 
tender compliment. The flowers were not gone, nor the sum- 
mer sun, and the lark had not ceased to sing, while there was her 
bright head and face flashing from room to room, and her high 
young voice ringing as she sang at her work. 

This vear it was “the sweet o’ the year” when their friend 
came with delightful unexpectedness, for he had not written for 
some time. It was early June, and the hawthorn hedges were 
white with bloom and the fields all golden and white with but- 
tercups and daisies. The birds were singing as he emerged 
from the bog-land into a leafy lane, and the air was full of that 
penetrating fragrance which comes for just the halcyon time 
when spring and summer meet. The farm-house was bathed in 
a golden quiet when he reached it, with Trusty at the house 
door asleep in the sun, and the pigeons strutting about, and the 
sleepy fowl uttering that querulous cry which seems to me to 
suggest summer afternoon, as the corn-crake’s croak suggests 
summer night, more intimately than any other sound. The red- 
tiled kitchen had its glowing fire despite warm weather, for Mrs. 
Donovan was ironing, with something less than her usual alacrity 
be it confessed. She put down the iron and raised her hands at 
sight of the welcome visitor. 
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“Glory be to God! Mr. Lance,” she said, “and is it yourself? 
Sure it’s Tom will be delighted. He's away at the fair with a 
couple of springers, but sure he’ll be back in time to see you.” 

In all her excitement the good woman did not fail to notice a 
certain harassed look which was new to Lance’s face, but with 
the innate Irish good-breeding she did not comment upon it. 

“ Sheila’s out in the orchard,” she went on; “ ’tis she'll be re- 
joiced out and out. Wait a minute till 1 send young Ned for her.” 

But Lance would not hear of a messenger, he would go him. 
self; and the good woman was not altogether sorry, for there 
was the tea to be got ready, with the addition of such dainties as 
the presence of so welcome a guest suggested. 

Sheila in the orchard, amid light and shadow from the apple- 
boughs, sprang up joyously when she saw him coming, with a lit- 
tle happy cry, and the fires of gladness coming and going in her 
pure cheeks. She caught at his two hands in frank delight, and 
stood facing him, too pleased to speak. He was as glad as she 
was, and the troubled look had fled from his face before the sun- 
shine of her smile. They sat them down on the little stone seat 
ringing the apple-tree, amid the débris of household linen Sheila 
had been mending, or dreaming over, as that knowing-eyed 
blackbird on the apple-bough could have told. For a little while 
question and answer followed each other swiftly; then there 
came a pause, and Armstrong spoke. 

“T have been troubled, little one,” he said, “and am still © 
troubled. My uncle has been staying at Cheltenham, and has 
found awife for me; so he says. She is an English lady, an heir- 
ess, and a fashionable belle. I have not seen her, but I have no 
doubt she would suit me as ill as I should suit her. Of course 
she knows nothing of this, and I have no reason to suppose | 
should be an acceptable suitor, but the old man has had her 
invited to stay at my aunt’s house, where she comes shortly, and 
insists that I shall try my luck. We have had hot words about 
it, and he even threatens me with disinheritance if I refuse to 
obey. I donot know what to do, for in his way he has been 
good to me.” 

Sheila had gone a little white and the sparkle had died out of 
her face. She tried to answer him, but somehow the words 
would not come. Looking at her a new light came to him, a 
light for both their lives, as it seemed. 

“ Dear,” he said again, as wistfully and tenderly as if he were 
speaking to a child—to him, despite her strong, fair young wo- 
manhood, she was like a child—“ dear, what if you and I were to 
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care for each other and defy the world? I am young and strong, 
and well able to fight the world for myself and my wife. Dear, 
will you give yourself to me?” 

The desire for her seemed to come with his words, words he 
never thought to have uttered. Till she lifted her eyes and he 
saw love in them he had never dreamed of loving her, but per- 
haps it had lain in both ‘hearts unsuspected all the time. Cer- 
tainly he felt as ardent as any lover might. She did not answer 
him, but with one swift, glad, incredulous look hid her face 
against his arm, and kept it there. He waited patiently till she 
should look up; once he would have put his arm about her, but 
she clung to her old position, as if she were frightened. At last 
she looked at him, and her wide eyes under their innocent lids had 
pain and courage in their gaze. She spoke almost in a whisper. 

“ You are good to love me,” she said, “and if it will not hurt 
you [am very glad. But oh! you put toomuch uponme. I am 
an ignorant, untried girl, and you ask me to accept this sacrifice 
formy sake. Oh! I could not do it. How do I know that after- 
wards I should satisfy you? Iam not of your world, and some 
day you might think I had cost you too much. You must go 
away and forget that you have said wild things, and Sheila Dono- 
van will never remind you of them.” 

He laughed a pleasant laugh of gladness and incredulity. 

“Why, my love,” he said, “ this is folly. The only answer of 
yours which could send me away would be if you were to say, 
‘Mr. Armstrong, I do not love you,’ but you will not say that; 
you will say instead, “1 love you, Lance,’ will you not, my dear 
one? And you will trust your life to me?” 

He had his strong arms around her, but she drew back from 
his embrace and pushed him away from her with her two hands 
against his breast. 

“T cannot say it,” she said; ‘how do I know? It is all far 
too sudden. You must go away from me, and leave me free as 
I leave you free. I think you will marry this lady. your uncle 
has chosen for you. It would be far better.” 

All his protestations could not move her from this. If he 
was strong, she was stronger, and she forced him to her will. 
In the end he was almost angry, but he could do nothing only 
accept his sentence of banishment. Then Tom arrived on the 
scene inopportunely, and Lance had the last word. 

“Very well, then,” he said, “ but this is not final. I will 
leave this to-morrow morning, but I will come at Christmas for 
my answer. Till then I will not try to communicate with you ; 
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six months’ silence and absence will test both of us sufficiently. 
May I come at Christmas?” 

“You may come,” she said, “ but remember I shall not look 
for you.” 


It was only when he had gone that Sheila realized her full 
loneliness. There were the endless months of the summer to be 
gone through, the lonely long evenings, when the wash of the 
sea in the distance and the flood of pale evening sunshine on the 
fields made one long so hopelessly for dear human companion- 
ship. Sheila had said truly that she should not expect him to 
return; by some subtle feminine intuition she had recognized 
that his wooing was due to a momentary impulse; sometimes 
she said to herself, with burning cheeks, that it was only because 
he had discovered her love. At such times she would turn sud- 
denly angry against him, a woman’s mood towards a man she 
loves well, a strange resentment against him who takes so much 
from her; but this would pass and be succeeded by a hopeless 
longing for him, and an aching doubt of the wisdom of what she 
had done. She felt sometimes that she could complete his life 
as no other woman could; she knew that God had given her 
good gifts, and that in everything except this poor accident of 
birth she was his equal, yet she had sent him away. Such 
thoughts tortured her to exhaustion, till she was content to sit 
in the twilight, in that sad summer time when the birds have 
ceased to sing and the world is parched, and let her sad thoughts 
go flying away, her sad eyes following them, to the city where he 
was. Then the nights were so hot and breathless, when one lay 
awake looking through the thick dark, and thinking, thinking, 
and the scent of the woodbine seemed too heavy and sweet. 
After such a night Sheila would rise unrefreshed, so it was no 
wonder that presently her roses began to fade. 

Tom was not too busy with his harvest to notice this, and 
how her step was not so light, and she had left off singing. He 
spoke to the mother about it, but the good woman was not 
alarmed ; girls were full of whims and fancies, she said, and it 
was better not to mind. But she took some of the daughter’s 
duties upon her own shoulders, and began to make up little 
dainty things to tempt her failing appetite, all of which Sheila 
noticed with a dumb, passionate gratitude. Then Tom came to 
her one evening as she stood listlessly in the garden, which was 
beginning to be strewn with golden leaves. He looked at her 
wistfully as she stood plucking a leaf to pieces; he did not know 
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how to approach his subject. He had a proposal to make, and 
at last he came out with it. The mother and he had been think- 
ing that she might like a change; the country was but dreary at 
this time of year, and they had a little money to spare, and 
wouldn’t she like to have a few weeks with her Aunt Maria in 
Dublin, and have some gayeties before the winter closed in on 
them? All this with much beating about the bush, for Tom 
wanted to be very delicate with his little girl. He was not pre- 
pared, however, for the effect of his proposal. Sheila suddenly 
burst out crying and flung her arms about his neck. 

“You darling,” she said, “you darling! No, I won't go to 
Aunt Maria’s; I am never so well off anywhere as with you and 
the darling mother. I have been wicked and selfish, but that is 
all done with.” And a great many other sweet, inarticulate 
things she said, with her wet face against his white hair. 

She did pluck up after that, and the old couple were com- 
forted. And one day there came to the farm a pretty walnut- 
wood piano which Tom had expended some of his savings on for 
' his pet. He did not teli her who had executed his commission, 
and indeed it was a beautiful piano and wonderfully cheap, and 
it made Sheila quite happy for the time. As she sat at it, rattling 
out “Planxty Kelly,” or “The Wind that Shakes the Barley,” 
or “Miss McLeod's Reel,” for her father’s delight, the old man 
congratulated himself upon the happy thought of writing to Mr. 
Lance to ask him to select a piano, and enjoyed the rollicking 
music to his heart’s content. 

Sheila was doing her best for his sake and her mother’s to 
live down her trouble. She took to working with feverish en- 
ergy, and in the intervals when household work was forbidden 
she took up studies laid aside—German, of which Lance had 
taught her something, and her music, long neglected in the 
absence of a piano—anything so that she need not sit and dream. 
By degrees something of her old brightness came back to her. 
Even a little delicate flower of hope began to bud in her heart. 
What day of the wet autumn days it first put forth its untimely 
head she knew not; she only knew it came there uninvited, and 
flourished despite her lack of encouragement. She was afraid of 
it, afraid of the sweetness of it which haunted her through the 
cold weather, giving her little glad, unreasonable thrills of hope 
when Christmas was mentioned casually, and she sat with her 
eyes down on the stockings she was darning and tried to chain 
her eager young thoughts to them. 

No word came of Lance at all through the winter, no word even 
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toTom. It was the absence of news made Sheila hope; if he were 
married, if he were like to be, they certainly would have heard. So 
the days went by uneventfully. She had her moods of sadness and 
discouragement, too, days when the November woods were sod- 
den and hopeless, and the ragged chrysanthemums flapped their 
drenched heads against the window-pane, and it seemed to her 
that life. was over for her as well as for those inanimate things. 
She was slow to give herself up to sweetness; there were days 
when she almost convinced herself that if he came again she 
must again send him from her; you see, pride and consciousness, 
both very strong in her, were taking sides against her poor little 
heart. So, in such alternations of feeling, the time went round to 
Christmas. 

A snowy Christmas it proved to be—not a lovely Christmas, 
with the snow an accomplished fact and frosty skies reddening 
at evening across a white world, but draggle-tailed weather, 
with drifting showers of snow which changed to mud as soon as 
it touched earth. The hours of the Christmas eve dragged 
along somehow. Sheila went through her daily round in an 
automatic way ; it was a great day of cooking and cleaning and 
general adornment. Sheila did her share, concealing well the 
painful excitement which at every sound set her heart to beating 
so that it deafened her, but the day brought no visitor and no 
message. Towards evening, and when the place was shining, 
the girl’s heart and courage failed her; she went up to her bed- 
room in the thatch and lay down on her bed, turning her face to 
the wall with a feeling that the world was over with her. She 
lay staring fixedly at the moonlight, till her mother came steal- 
ing in to see if she slept, and then as the tender, homely face, 
which had never looked at her with anything but love, was bent 
down to kiss her, she sat up and laid her head with a gesture of 
weariness on that kind breast. The mother just rocked her to 
and fro, crooning soft words, and then laid her down on the 
pillow, comforting her till she slept, but of the cause of her 
trouble she would not speak. Tom and the mother could come 
to no conclusion about it; they had heavy hearts that night for 
their lamb. 

The next day, Mass being over, Sheila was excused from ser- 
vice, her heavy. eyes being cause enough. In the best parlor 
there was a pleasant fire of turf, and the pictures wreathed with 
holly and ivy, and the corner cupboard with its store of ancient 
china, shone pleasantly in the firelight. The short day was half 
over, and it had begun to grow dusk in the room; it was a 
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dreary day, with the same monotonous, silent falling of half-melt- 
ed snow. Sheila had sat down on the rug, with Trusty beside 
her, his head in her lap ; he was old and feeble now, poor Trus- 
ty! Some one who opened the door and came in noiselessly 
felt the full beauty of the little group, the girl with her wistful 
young face illumined by the firelight, one little round wrist and 
hand propping the golden head. But even more swiftly he 
noticed, for it was Lance, the dimming of her roses, the little pa- 
thetic droop of the patient figure. Almost before she knew he 
had come he had his arms about her and was saying with a fierce 
tenderness: 

“Child, what have you done to yourself? I felt that you 
were trying me sorely, but, like a selfish brute, I never thought 
that you were trying yourself.” 

“Oh!” she said, looking at him as if she never could look 
enough, “ you have come back after all.” 

Manlike, he was indignant with her for even supposing he 
would not come; he had known so surely all along that he was 
coming, but she—she had not known, being a woman and con- 
demned to silence and inaction. She was very glad now just to 
be quiet in his love, and to let him take everything in his own 
hands. Before he told her what had happened to him in those 
months he bound her to him, taking from his pocket his mother’s 
engagement ring, with its heart of diamonds and pearls, and slip- 
ping it on her finger. She was only conscious of how good it 
was to be mastered in this imperious fashion. Then, holding her 
hands and stroking back her hair, he told her that she was to 
marry a poor man, for poor, perverse old Sir Andrew, indignant 
because his heir had not carried off the English lady, had mar- 
ried himself, proposing in a moment of heat to a buxom widow 
lady who was little likely to permit his recantation. And he was 
already a Benedict of a month’s standing. But Lance, though 
he had his few hundreds a year of income, which to those simple 
people he desired to make his own seemed riches, was fallen 
from his high estate, for his uncle’s property was not entailed, 
and if it were, the new Lady Armstrong was quite young enough 
to make other contingencies possible. So he had decided to take 
his fortunes in his own hands, and go out to South Africa, with 
a present intention of ostrich-farming, but with an idea of a fu- 
ture of more adventurous things. 

For a dispossessed prince he was wonderfully elated ; he was 
rather like a man who had escaped from galling poverty to 
riches than one who had lost wealth and position. Now that he 
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had won his love, he seemed to have no more left to wish for; 
the one drop of bitterness in his cup might be perhaps his es- 
trangement from his uncle, but he was too glad for the moment 
to be able to think of it. And Sheila, she could only listen to 
all his outpourings, and the plans for the new life with which his 
brain swarmed, and wonder if this beautiful world was the same 
gray, drenched place she had known this morning, or whether, 
perhaps, it might not be a dream from which she would waken 
too soon. So she sat there, silent from happiness, in the great 
chair where he had placed her, with her cheek against his arm, 
and her eyes shy and glad. 

Tom, coming in for his Christmas dinner, was surprised to 
find his capable helpmate in her chair in the corner of the 
kitchen with her apron over her head, crying, and was not a 
little alarmed till he heard the cause. Then he was glad and 
sorry all at once, for Lance had found time before seeing his 
sweetheart to tell her mother something of how his affairs stood, ° 
and the old man knew his little girl would be going very far 
away from him. However, he was too unselfish, as was her 
mother, to let any cloud of sorrow darken the happiness of the 
lovers when they came out from the parlor, Sheila very blush- 
ing and shy, but Lance walking proudly and with a gladder light 
in his eyes than any one had ever seen there before. 


So at Shrovetide they were married and went off to the 
Transvaal. I won’t sadden their story by telling how the old 
people mourned in secret for the child they scarcely ever hoped 
to see again. But the gladdest and happiest thing of all was 
that after five years, Sir Andrew being dead and his childless 
widow settled with a handsome jointure, Sir Launcelot was sent 
for and came home to take up the property his uncle had left 
him to support the title. And the new baronet was as brown as 
a berry, and bigger and brawnier than ever, with hands rough- 
ened by toil and a voice louder than one often hears in drawing- 
rooms, but picturesque, said the young ladies, who were greatly 
taken with his manliness. As for Sheila, the vague rumors 
about her birth faded into thin air before the sight of the stately 
young creature she had grown into, and so well dressed, for the 
dowager Lady Armstrong, who was a good soul, had made 
friends with the young couple and been enraptured with Sheila's 
possibilities, and had assisted her in all the minor details of dress 
in which the girl’s own good taste could not have helped her. 
She made a fureur wherever she went, not only in Dublin but in 
London, where a great artist painted her with her beautiful boy 
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in her arms, like a Sir Joshua Reynolds portrait. And Lance 
had plenty to do even for his superabundant energies, with 
estates in the two countries to manage on which nothing had 
been done for years, and where things were sadly in need of 
setting to rights. He was a revolutionary landlord and respect- 
ed his tenants’ rights, and so ordered the relations between them 
and him that when the troubled times came he was perfectly at 
peace; those measures cost him much popularity with his fel- 
low-landlords, at least in Ireland, for the time, but events proved 
his wisdom. And he went into Parliament, and altogether led a 
very busy and honorable life; yet, would it be believed? always 
claimed as the happiest days of his life those toiling ones under 
a South African sun. And Tom and Mrs. Donovan had the 
Home Farm on the Irish estate, from whence Tom commanded 
things generally in his son-in-law’s absence. Even to be near 
Sheila would not induce them to live in England, but Tom 
found his way over once for a short time. I have been told that 
avery great lady was on that occasion heard to express warm 
admiration for Lady Armstrong’s father, for his distinction of 
bearing and feature, his silvery locks, but above all for “his 
beautiful manners.” KATHARINE TYNAN. 





TO A ROSE IN JUNE. 
(A Rondeau.) 


You mystic rose from dainty cell 
Made by our God and closéd well, 
Until beneath the young moon’s light, 
When woodbine’s perfume filled the night, 
You of His goodness came to tell. 
To Venus, who in pink-tinged shell 
Arose, like you, on earth to dwell, 
The Pagans gave you—’twas a blight, 
You mystic Rose! 


Their poets called you heart’s delight, 
For you were splendid in their sight, 
But, though degraded then you fell, 
We now the olden shame dispel : 
You're Mary’s symbol, red or white, 
You mystic Rose! 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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THE PROGRAMME AND BASIS OF THE ST. 
. CECILIA SOCIETY. 


“Temperance, with golden square, 
Betwixt them both can measure out a mean.”—Shakspere, 

THE topic of church music seems to occupy more and more 
the attention of those who by virtue of their ecclesiastical office 
are interested in its cultivation and reform. There is at present 
no art in the service of the Catholic Church which needs so 
thorough a reform as ecclesiastical music. For in the vast 
majority of our churches music, both vocal and instrumental, has 
been so ruthlessly divested of its sacred character that, were it 
not for the officiating ‘clergy, the altars and pews and pictures, 
the house of God could not be distinguished from a concert-hall. 
To stay this rapid decline of sacred music, and to remedy this 
evil—for an evil it is, and productive of other evils—societies 
have been formed in various countries on the platform of the 
ecclesiastical regulations regarding church music. These socie- 
ties, which are commonly known under the one name of the St. 
Cecilia Society, have by this time spread and succeeded so far 
as to exclude the probability of a retrogression, though the 
antagonistic efforts of their opponents have not yet ceased. But 
there is every probability that they will cease sooner or later. 
For, whatever objections to the St. Cecilia Society may be cur- 
rent, they are founded either on want of information or on mis- 
understandings. 

Some say that the Cecilians are too rigorous, approve of 
nothing but Gregorian chant and a dreary and weary sort of 
music which drives the people from church. This is an 
ever old and ever new objection of such as have never expe- 
rienced the beauty of the music recommended and promoted by 
the St. Cecilia Society, and of such as have spoiled their taste by 
feasting their ears upon worldly and sentimental airs even in the 
house of God. Let the Cecilians have a fair trial, and we shall 
see how they can draw the people and fill the churches, not in- 
deed with idle pleasure-seekers, but with devout worshippers. 

Again, others say that the Cecilians favor only a very limited 
list of music; they exclude the Gregorian chant—it sounds odd, 
but I have heard the objection myself—and the masterpieces of 
our most famous composers. Suffice it to call the attention of 
such opponents to the programme of the society, as it has been 
laid down by our late president, the much revered and much 
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lamented Dr. F. H. Witt (who died December 2, 1888): “It is 
the task of the St. Cecilia Society to make all the good and 
suitable church music that has been composed in the /ast two 
thousand years serviceable to the church.” Does that pro- 
gramme seem very limited? It is true the society excludes all 
so-called church music that disregards the prescriptions of the 
liturgy, and it does not shrink from stigmatizing as unfit for the 
church even the works of the greatest musicians, as Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Rossini, Cherubini, and others, inasmuch as they 
do not abide by the requirements of liturgy. A true Cecilian 
has never questioned their superiority in musical art, but a mass 
boy can tell their shortcomings in /turgy. 

The programme and basis of the St. Cecilia Society may be 
stated as follows: The Cecilian catalogue of to-day contains 
over one thousand numbers, comprising masses, collections of 
musical pieces, and theoretical works. The programme, or the 
mission, of the St. Cecilia Society is to promote the Gregorian 
chant and to cultivate figured music within the limits drawn by 
the laws of the church; its basis is the approval and blessing 
of Rome. Hence it is manifest that the musical programme of 
the Cecilians is exactly as broad as that of the church, and that 
it is bounded by the precepts of liturgy and by nothing else. 

It may be well to draw those boundary lines in order to enable 
our readers themselves to judge whether the St. Cecilia Society 
has ever transgressed them by introducing music against the 
precepts of the liturgy, or contracted them too closely by ex- 
cluding music which is in accordance with the liturgy. The 
following regulations embody the legislation of various councils 
and the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites: 

1. The church gives her full approval tothe Gregorian chant, 
and wishes it to be taught and practised in schools and semina- 
ries. The Cecilians fully realize this wish of the church, and 
spare no efforts to have it complied with. 

2. The church admits, nay, approves, of such figured music as 
is composed in the spirit and tonality of the Gregorian chant, 
principally the Palestrina style. The Cecilians and the most 
prominent composers in their ranks have always fostered Pales- 
trina’s works and imitated his style. 

3- The church permits the judicious use of certain musical 
instruments, and the acquirements of modern musical art, as far 
as they do not interfere with the sacredness of the house of God 
and of the august sacrifice of the Mass. Only men of musical 
ability and good taste, as well as men who have a thorough 
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knowledge of the liturgy and its requirements, can be relied on 
to judge whether or not compositions are suitable for the church. 
The St. Cecilia Society has appointed such judges, whose ap- 
proval is necessary before any piece of music can receive the 
society’s sanction. 

4. The church demands that figured music should be lain 
(cantus sit gravis); devout—i.e., expressive of devotion and piety 
(pius); and befitting the church (vere ecclesiasticus). These de- 
mands of the church exclude, therefore, all music that is gay and 
lascivious ; that is to say, the music of the concert-room, theatre, 
and dancing-hall; all music that causes distraction; and such as 
may even produce evil thoughts and imaginations in the mind of 
the hearer. Does the reader doubt that there is any such 
music? The fathers of the Council of Trent and of all subse- 
quent councils warn us against it. The St. Cecilia Society and 
its committee of examiners are very careful in preserving their 
catalogue of music undefiled by such trash. 

5. The church demands intelligibility of the sacred words; 
hence the organ or instrumental accompaniment should be sub- 
servient to, and not domineer over, them. Cecilian experts have 
emphasized this important point in word and example. 

6. The church demands that beside the organ no other instru- 
ments should be employed, unless the bishop whose duty it is 
to watch over the decorum of the divine service has previously 
given his consent. (Nec alia instrumenta musicalia, preter 
ipsum organum, addantur, nisi previo consensu episcopi, cuius 
est decorum cultus sacri custodire.—Czr. Ep. xxviii. 11.) This 
regulation is new, inasmuch as now the use of musical instru- 
ments depends upon the express and previous permission of the 
bishop of the diocese. Whether or not this permission is to be 
asked /oties quoties—i.z.,in every single case—is not clearly stated, 
though the present practice at Rome. favors this interpretation. 
It is, however, a very wise regulation, since heretofore all sorts 
of instruments, even the piano, have been indiscriminately em- 
ployed in Catholic churches. The Cecilians will gladly abide by 
this decision, since they have always preferred a capella singing, 
or organ to any other instrumental accompaniment., 

7. The church has ordained that neither the organ nor any 
other musical instrument should be used on the Sundays of 
Advent and Lent, except on the third Sunday of Advent and the 
fourth of Lent. The St. Cecilia Society has likewise insisted on 
having this rule carried out to the letter. 

8. The church forbids to shorten, transpose, or lengthen the 
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sacred text by too frequent repetitions. Here one might object 
that Cecilian composers indulge in various repetitions, and that, 
if repetitions are permitted at all, it is very hard to draw the 
proper limits. To this I answer that not every repetition of a 
sacred text is forbidden, but only such as interrupt the liturgical 
functions at the altar, or such,as emphasize words or passages 
which are of no prominent meaning, or such as change the mean- 
ing of the text entirely. It is true, Cecilian composers make 
use of repetitions, but they never interfere with the celebrating 
priest, nor do they employ such uncalled-for repetitions as we 
find in the masses of Haydn, Mozart, and other masters of musi- 
cal art, who in the use of the words are guided by the technical 
structure of composition rather than by the meaning of the text 
and the liturgical functions at the altar. Herein lies their mis- 
take. They do not accommodate themselves to the liturgy, but 
they force the liturgy to accommodate itself to them. The 
statement that the Gregorian chant does not repeat * is not quite 
correct, or may at least be misunderstood. On Candlemas day 
the words “Lumen ad revelationem,” etc., are repeated five 
times; on Palm Sunday the antiphons “ Pueri Hebrzorum,” 
etc., are repeated until the palms are distributed; during the 
procession on the same Sunday the words “Gloria, laus et 
honor,” etc., are repeated six’ times. These and many other 
similar repetitions which are prescribed by the rubrics seerh to 
indicate that repetitions may be employed, provided that the 
liturgical action be not interrupted and the sacred text remain 
unimpaired, Such and only such repetitions are admitted by 
Cecilian composers. Examine their catalogue. 

9. The church prescribes that, besides the Ordinary of the 
Mass, the Introit, Gradual, Alleluia or Tract, Sequence, Offer- 
tory, and Communion should be sung “ prout jacet in Missal,” as 
itis laid down in the Missal. It has always been one of the 
principal aims of the St. Cecilia Society to increase the number 
of those choirs which sing everything prescribed by the rubrics. 

There are some who, as to the duties of the choir, distinguish 
between a Solemn High Mass and a Missa Cantata—z.e., a Mass 
sung by the celebrant without deacon and subdeacon. This dis- 
tinction is altogether arbitrary and has no foundation whatever. 
For what reason could there be to dispense partly or entirely 
with the singing of the choir, while the celebrant is held to sing 
everything as ina Solemn High Mass? The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites has never made such a distinction; and in some 


* Cfr, CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1888, p. 100. 
VOL, XLIX.—23 
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provincial councils it is expressly stated that in a Missa Cantata 
the same parts of the Mass are to be chanted as in a Solemn 
High Mass (Cfr. Conc. Prov. Milwauchiense, cap. xiii. 1: Ut In- 
troitus, Graduale, Offertorium, Communio, nec non Sequentia, 
quando occurrit, in Missis cantatis, et de fortiori in Missis solem- 
nibus cantentur). . 

10. The church prescribes that the Creed should be sung en- 
_tirely, and forbids the celebrating priest to continue in the Mass 
while the choir sings the Creed (Congr. Rit., Dec. 15, 1695). 

11. The decrees of various councils and the statutes of sever- 
al dioceses forbid the admittance of heretics, Jews, and infidels 
to the choir. Only practical Catholics, who with their hearts 
believe and in their works show forth what they sing with their 
mouths (qui, quod ore cantant, corde credunt, operibus compro- 
bant.—Conc, Colon., cap. xx.), are to be admitted to the choir. 

12. The church forbids the singing of hymns in the vernacu- 
lar language during High Mass and Vespers, at Benediction, and 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed.* The periodicals of the 
St. Cecilia Society have time and again called the attention of 
church choirs to this abuse, while at the same time they have 
pointed out those occasions when hymns in the vernacular lan- 
guage may be sung. 

13. In regard to the different forms of ecclesiastical music 
the church afproves of the Gregorian chant, recommends poly- 
phonic music a//a Palestrina, and permits modern music, in so far 
as it is in keeping with the ecclesiastical regulations concerning 
church music. The Cecilian catalogue of music contains exclu- 
sively such music as is either approved or recommended or 
permitted by ecclesiastical authority. 

“A few remarks on this last point may not be out of place, as 
they are intended to illustrate one of the leading principles of 
the St. Cecilia Society. That principle may be couched in these 
words: Jn medio stat virtus—virtue holds the mean. There is at 
present no dispute about the propriety of the Gregorian chant 
for divine service. It is decidedly and deservedly ¢he music of 
the church, because it complies most perfectly with the require- 
ments of liturgy, and has been approved at all times by ecclesi- 
astical authority as well as by the most prominent musicians. 
Some most zealous ecclesiastics have even gone so far as to 

* In 1882 the Sacred Congregation of Rites permitted the singing of hymns in the vernacu- 


lar before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, adding, however, that this allowance is not to be 
extended to the Te Deum or any other liturgical prayers (Wapelhorst’s Liturgy, 218,12). As 


to Benediction, such hymns may be sung before the Tantum ergo (/ustr. past. Alton,, 1880). 
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exclude all figured music from their service. Are they to 
blame? By no means! It just strikes me that there is some 
similarity between these exclusive Gregorians and the total ab- 
stainers, who, for the love of God and their own immortal souls, 
deny themselves the enjoyment of a licit pleasure. Are these to 
blame? Certainly not! On the contrary, they are to be con- 
sidered as men of truly heroic virtue ; and if they succeed in in- 
ducing others to practise the same virtue, they certainly do an 
eminently good work and are deserving of great praise. But if 
they go so far as to regard those who are not willing to follow 
them as public sinners, if they call illicit what is licit, if they 
encroach upon the rights of their fellow-men; in a word, if they 
apply every means good or bad to attain their end, then they 
are to blame. Apply this to the Gregorians. Let them work 
for their cause to the utmost of their power by word and ex- 
ample; by word, showing the excellence and beauty of the Gre- 
gorian melodies and their especial propriety for the church; by 
example, performing Gregorian chant to perfection. But let 
them refrain from stigmatizing as illicit what the church herself 
has allowed, and even encouraged ; let them not encroach upon 
the right of those who favor a judicious use of figured music. 
Moreover, it seems to me that it is always a mistake to meet or 
cure one extreme by another. Therefore, I should not like to 
see Archbishop Janssen’s ultimatum carried into effect : “ Should 
abuse run so high that nothing but an heroic and extreme mea- 
sure could check it, it might then be deemed the bishop’s duty 
to banish all figured music, and to tolerate nothing else but what 
the church has approved—the Gregorian chant ” (Cfr. CATHOLIC 
WorLD, October, 1888, p. 100). True, if there were no mean 
between the Gregorian chant and the utterly degenerate figured 
music. But there exists such a mean, and that is such figured 
music as fuifils all the conditions of the ecclesiastical law; and 
such music may be found in the musical catalogue of the St. 
Cecilia Society. Why, then, should the bishops resort to “an 
heroic and extreme measure” while abuses can be remedied by 
more lenient and more appropriate measures—e.g., by either 
adopting the Cecilian catalogue, or, as the Cectilians make no efforts 
whatever to push their own catalogue as the only correct one, by draw- 
ing up anew catalogue which contaius nothing else but strictly 
liturgical music? Jn medio stat virtus. 

But to return to the advocates of Gregorian chant only. I 
Say nothing about the obstacles and inconveniences with which 
they must meet under the present circumstances, but I say this 
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much, that they have no right to dispute the propriety of figured 
music as long as the church herself blesses the endeavors of 
those men who are engaged in promoting figured music upon 
the basis of ecclesiastical legislation. It is wrong, or at least 
liable to be misunderstood, to say that “all modern music is 
written in either the major or minor mode, with free use of 
modulation by means of the diabolus in musica” (Cir. CATHOLIC 
WoRLD, March, 1889, page 800).* For there exists, fortunately, 
a goodly number of compositions of recent date which may be 
justly styled music a//a Palestrina, because they are not writ- 
ten in either the modern major or minor key, but (they) strictly 
preserve the tonality of the ecclesiastical modes,} twelve in num- 
ber. Every musician that has some knowledge of the tonality 
of the ancient church modes will be convinced of this fact by 
even a superficial perusal of the works of Witt,t Piel, Haller, 
Greith, Mitterer, Hanisch, Koenen, Schaller, Singenberger,§ 
Beltjens, Lans, Tinel, Ahle, Van Damme, Jepkens, Lemmens, 
Blied, Maas, etc. 

But must modern harmonization be rejected altogether? Is 
there so vast a difference between the tonality of the ancient 
church modes and the modern major and minor keys that the 


former is exclusively ecclesiastical and the latter exclusively pro- 
fane? These questions have been answered in the negative by 
most prominent musicians of our times. Nay, more, men of un- 
disputed authority in musical matters maintain that the modern 
theory of harmony is the necessary consequence and develop- 
ment of the harmony of the old. Hear what the historian Am- 
bros has to say on this point: 


“One thing must be especially kept in mind: We who have been in- 
structed in music on quite different principles are but too liable to make 
this one mistake regarding the church modes, that we look at them from 
the harmonic point of view (¢g., taking the Dorian mode for a sort of D 


* The excursus on modern harmonized music, page 799, is insufficient and misleading ; it 
should have been stated that there are at present a great many worthy representatives of the 
Palestrina style. 

+ Those who wish to inform themselves to what extent the tonality of the twelve modes 
may be preserved in harmony will find a very lucid exposition in Ambros’ Musthgeschichte, 
iii. pages 97-130. 

tThe French Revue du Chant Liturgique et de la Musique Religieuse, January, 1889, 
says of Witt : ‘‘Comme compositeur de musique religieuse, Witt surpasse de beaucoup la plu- 
part de ses contemporains et, si nous envisageons le caractére transcendant de ses ceuvres mu- 
sicales, nous n’avons que trop raison de nous écrier : L’impitoyable mort nous a ravi un second 
Palestrina.” 

.§ Compare Singenberger’s organ accompaniment to P, Dreves’ Hymnal with other organ 
accompaniments published in this country, and you will make the acquaintance of the ‘‘ diabo- 
lus in musica,” 
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minor, and the Phrygian for E minor). However, those ancient modes are 
originally not based on the simultaneous sounding of tones, but on succes- 
sive sounds, not on chords, but on scales; they are melodic, not harmonic, 
while our modern keys and scales originate from the triple alliance of the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant triads.* The various church modes are 
originally intended for the Cantus Planus, in which alone they may be con- 
sistently employed. Harmonic movements, however, cannot strictly and 
consistently adhere to one and the same mode; they must be modified, or, 
in other words, become a mixture of several modes, and thus resemble 
more or less our modern system of harmony.”t 


Hence we may infer that modern harmony fer se is not to be 
ousted from the church. 

Furthermore, it cannot be denied that the church-musical 
committee of eight cardinals which was appointed by Pope Pius 
IV. in 1564, by approving of the masses composed by Palestrina, 
bestowed their approval upon figured music in general, provided 
that the same conditions be fulfilled which were then to be ful- 
filled. For the cardinals approved of Palestrina’s music, not on 
account of its peculiar tonality, but (1) because it contained no 
profane or lascivious airs or imitations thereof; (2) because it 
excluded all unliturgical accessories in the text; (3) principally 
because the sacred words were perfectly intelligible. Now, if 
these conditions can be fulfilled by modern harmony—and they 
certainly can—there is no reason whatsoever why it should not 
be employed. It is true, indeed, that modern harmony is more 
liable to become profane, and even lascivious, but it is not essen- 
tially so. There are certain chords and combinations of it which 
should be avoided in church music; there is a certain rhythm in 
modern music which is not befitting the house of God; there 
are certain chromatic modulations, embellishments, and uncom- 
mon intervals which are peculiar to profane music, and should 
not be indulged in by composers of ecclesiastical music. Very 
well; let the outgrowth of modern harmonization and that which 
is peculiarly profane be kept far from the church, but let that 
which is acceptable and conformable to the conditions of ecclesi- 
astical music freely enter the house of God. The church does 
not favor extremes; neither does the St. Cecilia Society. Jn 
medio stat virtus. 


C. BECKER. 


Seminary of St. Francis. de Sales, Milwaukee, Wis, 


*Cfr. Richter’s Manual of Harmony, page 23. 
+ Ambros’ Musikgeschichte, iii. page 98. 
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THE WORLD IN A DROP OF WATER. 


THE wealth of knowledge that we have lately gathered from 
the mines of science has made men vain. And yet what great 
problems has our treasure helped us to solve? How many new 
problems has it not made? Had it only given us to know scien- 
tifically the secret of being, the mystery of life! We should not 
have been satisfied even then; but we could have gone forward 
with a larger, juster sense of pride. 

What is life? The question troubled that brilliant physiolo- 
gist, Claude Bernard. As he pushed his inquiries, he sought 
again and again to satisfy himself with new answers. Here is 
one of them. He was in class, scalpel in hand, a subject before 
him. The things he saw filled his mind with one thought. 
“What is life?” said he, facing his pupils. And in the same 
breath he answered: “ Life is death.” The answer is telling, 
and true inasense. The instant we discover evidence of what 
we call life in vertebrate or invertebrate—in hydra, worm, crab, 
fly, fish, snake, bird, monkey, or man—that same instant we can 
say: This animal is dying. Whether in motion or at rest, 
every process of the organism—however high, however low, in 
the scale of being—is a step in the way of death. Life is not 
death; but living is, in a sense, dying. Claude Bernard’s 
abrupt, impressive saying must have aided his pupils in direct- 
ing their studies. But it by no means resolved his own diffi- 
culty. Indeed, it did not touch that difficulty. However, his 
answer was as good of its kind as that of any scientific man be- 
fore or since. 

Whatever life be, its manifestations are wonderful. Who can 
compass them asa whole? Here we are busy with our own 
little work, and gleaning a stray ear of knowledge in one field 
or another. Our garner-house will surely never be filled. The 
man with the microscope keeps adding to a store whose size he 
will not have time to measure. He who begins to group facts 
about a centre need not hope to see more than a narrow circle 
completed. There is no generalization he can make, or deduc- 
tion he can draw therefrom, that will not be imperfect, uncer- 
tain. It is the fashion to write bold words on the liberty of the 
scientist. Who would think of limiting him further? Is he not 
hemmed in by his own activities, by the perplexities of his own 
mind, the defectiveness of his own senses, by his finiteness? Cer- 
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tainly no one would think of cramping him closer. It would be 
inhuman. With all his new learning, he still closes his note- 
book with the sad, true words of the wise man of old: ** Whena 
man hath done, then shall he begin: and when he leaveth off, he 
shall be at a loss.” 

Still, what the man of science “ hath done” in observing and 
studving living things is curious and useful. How much of life 
that long ago ceased living, and of which we never dreamed, 
has he not revealed! Now the stones indeed preach a sermon 
to us, a sermon on life. And what a wondrous story the man of 
science tells every day of the creatures in the deeps, in the air, 
on the earth’s surface—our dear brothers, as good St. Francis 
would say—who, quite unknown to us, have been working, sul- 
fering, and enjoying, according to place, times, and measure! 
Until somebody whose name tke muse of history forgot to re- 
cord made us a present of a microscope about two hundred and 
seventy years ago we knew very little of our physical selves, 
and less of the actual life on our globe. Men saw the cloud that 
enveloped the mysteries of life, but had no conception of its 
vasty depth. And with all our hammers and dredges, knives 
and lenses, he would be a rash man who would say that atop ot 
our great mountain of strange facts we moderns stand in a 
clearer atmosphere, or see one inch deeper into the ever-rising 
mist. As we climb the uppermost peak, the wise man—whether 
he be King Solomon or plain Mr. Coholeth, as the enlightening 
and lightsome M. Renan would have it—may well whisper into 
our ear: “ And the more he shall labor to seek, so much the less 
shall he find: yea, though the wise man should ‘say that he 
knoweth it, he shall not be able to find it.” 

The late Mr. Darwin and his school centred our attention on 
a few studied phrases, which for a time were assumed by minds 
not too well trained to be essential truths, more important, 
more fundamental than mere philosophical axioms. These 
phrases had their use. They led a number of observers to con- 
fine themselves to certain groups of phenomena. Thus our 
knowledge concerning these particular phenomena was quickly 
enlarged. But the phrases did not thereby gain in importance. 
Should an inquirer wish to fix a definite limit to his studies of 
life in animals, or, for that matter, in plants, the stock phrase, 
“ The struggle for life,” may well serve his purpose. However, 
the struggle for life is not a feature more marked among living 
things than the ease and freedom with which life assures its 
continuity. If living be dying, dying is life. Here is a being 
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that has just begun to live. Beginning to live, it has begun to 
die. But all the time it is dying individually it is giving life to 
its kind. How active nature is in providing for the persistence 
of life under all its forms we have once more learned from the 
later studies of beings whom we assume to be very low down in 
the scale of existence. 

The profusion of certain forms of life has always been a cause 
of astonishment to mankind. If our ancestors wondered, how 
should it be with us, who have had new worlds of living things 
disclosed to us, and are now seemingly only on the threshold 
of knowledge? The men who gather, and the men who peer 
through the lens, say that they know two hundred thousand dis- 
tinct forms of insect life ; that observation and classification have 
just begun; and that they have reason on their side when they 
estimate the actual insect forms at one million. And what of the 
infusoria, about which, after nigh two centuries of hard work, 
some little has been learned? 

It was in 1677 that the Dutch naturalist, Antony van Leuwen- 
hoek—spell it as you please—first noticed these strange organ- 
isms. He found them in water; observed all he could see; saw 
odd things which he could not understand; told the world of 
them in his Arcana, and led others to study. Neither he nor his 
contemporaries could explain the comings and goings of the 
singular little creatures he discovered. Wherever there were 
signs of decomposing matter in water, there he saw the infusoria 
spring into life. Whence came they? The answer was easy. 
They came gut of nothing, were spontaneously generated. The 
theory of spontaneous generation has helped many a moderately 
wise man over many tall difficulties from Aristotle’s day down 
almost to ourown day. It made things easy for Leuwenhoek 
and his immediate followers. Then came Redi, and Réaumur, 
and Schwammerdam, and the Abbate Spallanzani—you cannot 
turn an advanced corner in science without meeting a priest! 
They undermined the ancient citadel. The new microscopes 
served them as weapons. But the old guard did not surrender. 
As late as 1860 Pouchet, amid much cheering, again took the 
field in behalf of the cause of spontaneous generation. Pasteur 
made an end of Pouchet, and, for the time being, buried the 
famous theory. Ten years later Charlton Bastian dug it up, 
and rashly rallied a little crowd of blind men around the bier. 
They, and Bastian if alive, may hold the same opinion still, 
though Tyndall, following Pasteur’s tactics, routed the army— 
horse, foot, and dragoons. 
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What a simple theory it was! How readily it explained 
many things otherwise inexplicable at the time! The closest 
students, the most logical minds, the most pugnacious doubters 
believed in it. To show how misleading a smart phrase may be, 
let us note by the way that the theory of spontaneous generation 
could be fairly summed up in the axiom, Death is life. For, 
according to this theory, corruption bred new beings. Every 
scientific man did not go as far as Van Helmont, who, more than 
two hundred years ago, first suggested the true notion of the 
respiration and nutrition of plants. During the better part of 
the sixty-seven years he was dying Van Helmont studied living 
things. At the end he was more than ever convinced of the 
truth of the theory of spontaneous generation. After years of 
careful looking, he set it down asa fact that snails, leeches, and 
frogs were born of the miasmata of marshes. And he gener- 
ously bequeathed to mankind two recipes, which, Heaven be 
praised! are no longer effective. The one was to help us breed 
mice spontaneously. Here’s the prescription; you will want it: 
First, take a pot—as the cook-books say. Into this pot throw a 
handful of grain. Then add one old shirt—and wait. Imagine 
mice waiting while there was a grain of grain in the pot! Van 
Helmont’s second recipe is no less novel than the first. Who 
that has not tried shall say, absolutely, that it is not founded on 
fact? If you are fond of pets, you might like a brood of scor- 
pions. Once more take a pot—another pot. In this you place 
some basil. Do not stop to joke about the unfortunate Mr. 
Keats, but pound the basil. Have some bricks handy. Set 
them out in the sun. Strew the pounded basil under the bricks. 
In due time, if Van Helmont’s recipe is to be trusted, you will 
have scorpions. Should none come, it might be well, out of re- 
spect to the good man’s memory, to keep the thing to yourself. 
But should they come, call a witness, write down a true state- 
ment, and mail it promptly to THE CATHOLIC WORLD or some 
other learned journal. And please remember your indebtedness 
to Mr. van Helmont. 

These ready recipes for the making of living animals out of 
vegetables, earth, and old clo’ remind us of the science of the 
good monk Theophilus, who, they say, lived away back in the 
“dark” ages. The wicked men of those days were fond of gold, 
and Theophilus told them what he had learned about making 
the real Spanish article. First of all, they must breed not a scor- 
pion but a deadly cockatrice. In a dark underground apart- 
ment, walled in with stones, toads, fed on bread, were to hatch 
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out hen’s eggs. Seven days after the hatching the chicklets 
would grow serpents’ tails. Were we seeking gold, we might be 
interested in the further details of the secret of Theophilus. 
But as we are observing life, we will halt at the cockatrice. 
Comparing Van Helmont’s methods with those of Theophilus, 
we mark the glorious growth of a single branch of science 
within the short period of five hundred years. Of course a 
scorpion is not a cockatrice; but there can be little doubt that if 
basil were properly pounded, and compounded, it would sprout 
a basilisk as quickly as a scorpion. 

Some of us may laugh at Van Leuwenhoek or Theophilus. 
But their theory is fopu/ar in our great country to-day. The 
housewife who lives near a “livery” accuses the manure of 
breeding the moths that eat her plush, furs, or carpets. The 
farmer still charges the mites in his flour to the mysterious 
operations of moisture and heat. The butcher as well as the 
peasant—for, thank the Lord! with all our social science. there 
are a few peasants left—are as certain as men can be about 
things of which they know nothing, that their cheeses, and dried 
‘“‘cuts,” create living things out of themselves. Some truths 
settle down slowly. 

However, let us return to Mr. van Leuwenhoek. The queer 
little animals that he saw in the water were as nothing compared 
with those he could not see. As the power of the microscope 
has been increased, by new combinations of lenses and new 
mechanical appliances, our knowledge of the infusorial world 
has been constantly enlarged. Each time that it has been given 
to men to see more clearly they have found organisms more and 
more minute. A long line of patient observers like Ehrenberg, 
Dujardin, Von Siebold, Friedrich Ritter von Stein, Perty, Lach- 
mann, Claparéde, Biitschli, Pritchard, Saville Kent, and our 
fellow-countryman, James Clarke, have devoted themselves to 
the study of these infinitesimal beings, following them in their 
various habitations; photographing their forms; determining 
their manifold modes of life ; examining their structure. Enough 
has been learned to fill us with wonder, and to fix more deeply 
in our minds the pettiness of our knowledge concerning not our 
life alone but life in general. 

We are just beginning to know something of those minute 
vegetable forms called bacteria. The microscopists find them 
in the air, in water, in the soil, in and on all things living 
and not living. Their number astounds us; so exceeding great 
is their vitality, their reproductive power, their variety, that 
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the liveliest imagination stands amazed, fearing lest proven 
fact may be mere poetic fancy. Yet the strain put upon 
the imagination has been at least doubled by the glimpse 
now afforded us of the still unbounded world of the infusoria. 
In minuteness, in number, in activity, in vitality, in power of re- 
production, in variety, in extent of distribution, they equal if 
they do not surpass the bacteria. Many of the infusoria are 
hardly distinguishable from vegetable forms. They lie on the 
outermost confines of that kind of life we call animal. Students 
from time to time shift some species from the vegetable to the 
animal, or from the animal to the vegetable, kingdom ; so difficult 
is it, with our actual instruments, to differentiate plant from 
animal in these lower microscopic forms of life. 

How infinitesimally small are certain of the infusoria may be 
judged from the stories set down in the books. There you will 
find it stated that a single drop of water may contain five hun- 
dred millions; or again, that eight millions of a fossil species 
will not occupy a space larger than a single grain of mustard- 
seed, whose diameter is not more than one-tenth of an inch. 
Big figures like these astonish, but they are hardly ever satis- 
factory. Probably we shall get a fairer notion of the size of the 
smaller infusoria by taking the measurements of skilled micro- 
scopists. They tell us that many of these animals when full 
grown do not exceed 374, of an inch in diameter. 

Having been first seen in fresh water, men sought them there. 
And as the fashionable theory bred them out of corruption, ex- 
periments were made with vegetable infusions to establish the 
truth of the theory. Unclean ponds were found to be alive with 
the marvellous little animals. Now-we know that the mighty 
ocean, every tiny rivulet, river—broad or narrow, straight or 
winding, slow or rapid—every pool, spring, puddle is alive with 
them. Inthe rain-drop or the dew-drop, there they are. The 
air is filled with them. To every blade of grass they cling in 
countless numbers. On the yellow-brown leaf you so tenderly 
gather; on the growing grain, the wet bark, the decaying 
branch or trunk; on the rocks that breast the sea, the floating 
weeds, the shining shells; on and in other animals, great and 
small ; on and in each other, on our food, on and in ourselves, in- 
fusoria are living, or waiting to live. Deep down in mines they 
find a comfortable home. They ride on the iceberg, bathe in 
the hot spring, sweep from country to country on the wings 
of the fog. 

With what ease they come into life! We know something 
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of the generosity of nature in providing for the continued ex- 
istence of many insects. The quetn of the ¢ermes bellicosus will 
lay 80,000 eggs a day. How small these figures appear along- 
side of those which tell of the reproduction of some varieties of 
infusoria! Think of a million new beings a day from a single 
parent! And this is insignificant when compared with Ehren. 
berg’s calculation of the productivity of a species observed by 
him—268,000,0007in a month ; nearly 9,000,000 a day. 

The provisions for this extraordinary productivity are mani- 
fold. The infusoria produce'their kind in no less than five dif- 
ferent ways. By fission, the parent cutting itself up lengthwise, 
or crosswise, or obliquely. Or by exterior gemmation, budding. 
From the parent a bud sprouts forth, grows toa certain size, 
drops off, develops rapidly into the parent form, and directly 
starts on an independent life. Or by interior gemmation. In 
this case the bud is formed within the animal, and remains there 
until a new animal is developed. Then it leaves the parent and 
“paddles its own canoe.” Some species reproduce their kind 
by another process called sporulation. Suddenly from out the 
parent body there issues a stream of spores, which are carried 
away so rapidly and are so inappreciably small that their ex- 
istence is rather guessed at than seen. These spores, each a 
possible perfect animal, are invisible under a magnifying power 
of 15,000 diameters. Occasionally some particular infusorium 
threatens to withdraw from actual life. He seems to lose his 
vitalityfand to be preparing for death. Then a living organism 
of his kind meets him, attaches itself to him. He begins to live 
again and}to perform all the functions that marked his former 
life. 

Development from an egg ora spore we all appreciate, be- 
cause we see instances of it daily in plants or animals. But de- 
velopment by fission is strange to us. When a being divides 
itself crosswise or lengthwise, we know that one or both parts 
must be, for the nonce, incomplete. . Is each part a true being 
of the same species as the undivided being? Yes. As soon as 
the two incomplete parts are separated, each part reproduces 
the organs‘it left on the other half of what was itself. Curious, 
indeed! Though not more curious than the strangely scientific 
surgery practised by the crab, who will “spontaneously ” re- 
place a stolen claw by a new one evolved out of—what? 

Five minutes after the first sign of fission you will find two 
infusoria instead of one. Four to five hours after an invisible 
sporule has sped from the parent the sporule may have de- 
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veloped into a complete being wholly like the parent. So great 
is the variety of the forms of these little animals that the micro- 
scopist seeks vainly for words that clearly describe their actual 
contours. Some are egg-shaped; some globular; others rod- 
like; others peach-shaped or pitcher-shaped. Many are soft, 
plastic, without any outer covering or skin; others again have a 
cuirass quite as tough as a lobster’s. Some are all mouth, while 
some, more fortunate, have but one distinct mouth. And among 
the tiniest of these creatures there are few that are not provided 
with fine little tentacles, which are ever in motion, appropriat- 
ing food and conveying it to the animal. 

The facility, the plenteousness,- with which the ‘lesser infu- 
soria are reproduced is not more remarkable than their vitality. 
If a pond or pool ora stream dries up, the native infusoria do 
not lie down and die. They make themselves as comfortable as 
they can, go to sleep, and wait till the water comes back. Then 
they wake up and go on living. Or they fashion “ cysts,” little 
houses or cages, with which they cover themselves. There they 
sleep until the rain or the melted snows restore them to their 
element. Down goes the “cyst,” and the inmate is a rover once 
more. Indeed, they encyst themselves often when they are dis- 
satisfied with the condition of things in their neighborhood. 
They go off, build the cyst, change their form, and so, hidden and 
transformed, live, hoping for better times. When these come 
around again the being takes its old shape, forsakes the cyst, 
and lives once more the life of a joyous infusorium. 

Should the water not return in good time to the puddle or 
the brook, are the little infusoria worried? Not at all. Some 
friendly breeze or storm-wind will lift them from their dusty 
bed and carry them into the city’s street, an open mouth, ora 
field of hay, grain, or stubble. There they will find moisture 
and decay, and will thrive on the one and the other. Low tem- 
peratures are fatal to many of the higher animals and plants. 
But many of the lower forms of animal and vegetable life are 
not killed by cold. Only heat, extraordinary heat, deprives 
them of life. Among the infusoria there are some whose spores 
will reproduce after they have been subjected to a temperature 
of from 250° to 300° Fahrenheit. ; 

As these little beasts are of all shapes, so they are of all colors 
—not forgetting those that are colorless. Often the surface of a 
pond is green solely because of the millions of some peculiar 
sort of infusoria that have settled there. In northern as well as 
southern seas brilliant color effects are produced by certain spe- 
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cies. For days the water takes on a greenish hue, and then 
gradually changes into a deep vermilion. Brownish rivers and 
lakes are not uncommon, and their color has been frequently 
traced to infusoria. In that learned and interesting book, The 
Pentateuch, published by the Rev. Dr. W. Smith just twenty 
years ago, there was a lucid explanation of the difficulties con- 
nected with the story of the seven plagues that came down upon 
Egypt, as narrated in Exodus. Dr. Smith showed that the var- 
ious phenomena described in Exodus were not uncommon in 
Egypt. What was miraculous was their appearance in rapid 
succession. Regarding the first plague, the change of the 
waters into blood, Dr. Smith quoted the testimony of modern 
travellers, showing that for some time before its great rise the 
Nile becomes putrid and of a greencolor. As the river rises 
the water grows yellow, then changes to a red, and remains red 
for ninety days, until the inundation has reached its greatest 
height. According to Exodus, “the fishes that were in the 
river died, and the river corrupted.” 

Since Dr. Smith’s day it has been discovered that the color 
of the Red Sea is due to a kind of infusoria living therein; and, 
further, the phenomena of streams suddenly reddening, the wa- 
ters corrupting, the fish dying off, have been observed in more 
than one Eastern country. These facts have led some learned 
men to suggest, not unreasonably, that when “there was blood 
in all the land of Egypt” a plague of infusoria had settled on the 
waters of that land. 

The wonderful rapidity with which the infusoria increase, 
and the tenacity with which they hold on to life, may well make 
us ask why they are not even more numerous than they are. 
Nature has a way of making things even. The infusoria serve 
as food for other animals and for each other. There are species 
that feed on plants, and others that are meat-eaters. This latter 
class is very fond of its brothers, the vegetarians. Man most 
likely tramples millions under his feet as he walks through the 
mowed field or the green meadows. How careless we are about 
a sponge! Nowadays they claim that sponges are true infusoria. 
Should this be so, the sponges are probably the only class that 
serve their true purpose dead as well as living. All the infusoria 
are cleansers. They spend their lives in making over decayed, 
harmful things into good, useful things; cleaning up the reeds, 
the grasses, the water itself, our fields of hay, our own fluids, 
and muscles, and flesh. They live in and on us, quite without 
our leave; serving us and, no doubt, occasioually hurting us, but 
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doing more real good than harm we may be certain. In them, 
as in many higher forms of animals, the most surprising trans- 
formations take place. Some of these changes have been care- 
fully studied, and the details must increase our admiration for 
the patience and the ingeniousness of the men who have unrav- 
elled such strange and unexpected complications, and fill us 
with a deeper sense of the majesty of the Creator, “ all whose 
works are desirable.” 
It was St. Augustine who compared the curiosity of men to 
fishes wandering over the unknown depths of the abyss. To- 
day the figure is as pat as ever. And yet the curiosity of men 
often serves a good purpose, whether so meant or not. All the 
later studies of “curious’”’ men who have wandered over the 
depths of the abyss emphasize the falsity of the argumentation 
of the new schooi of scientists, who tried to seize the strong 
fortress of science with a storming-party of fanciful, frail deduc- 
tions. The more recent attempts to give new life to the theory 
of spontaneous generation were made in the interest of Darwin- 
ism. Eleven years ago Virchow, addressing the German Asso- 
ciation of Naturalists and Physicians at Munich, made this frank 
and interesting statement: “If I do not choose to accept a 
theory of creation; if I refuse to believe that there is a special 
Creator, who took the clod of the earth and breathed into it the 
breath of life; if I prefer to make for myself a verse after my 
own fashion (in place of the verse in Genesis), then I must make 
it in the sense of spontaneous generation. Tertium non datur. 
No alternative remains when once we say, ‘I do not accept 
creation, but I wé#// have an explanation.’ If that first thesis is 
laid down, you must go on to the second thesis and say: ‘ Ergo, 
I assume spontaneous generation.’ But of this we do not pos- 
sess any actual proof. No one has ever seen a spontaneous 
generation really effected, and whoever supposes that it had oc- 
curred is contradicted by the naturalist, and not. merely by the 
theologian.” 
The study of the infusoria, many of which, according to the 
present scientific classification, are placed only a little higher in 
the scale of life than Mr. Huxley's imaginary Bathydices, has 
Strengthened the position that the learned Virchow so clearly 
stated. Every one of these infinitesimal beings that has been 
observed is seen to be the offspring of a living parent, identical 
in form with that parent, kind of its kind. And he who prefers 
to make a verse after his own fashion, in place of that of Genesis, 
must still do so on the basis of an assumption which is contra- 
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dicted not merely by the theologian, but by the naturalist’s 
facts. 

Once more, What is life? Science has no answer. Revela- 
tion and right reason have a sufficient answer, both as to life 
and death, the beginning and the end. What science tells the 
reasoning, modest, studious man who holds science to her facts 
let Oswald Heer say. This indefatigable worker, who gave his 
life to the study of the flora and fauna of his native Switzerland, 
and whose writings have earned him a high place among modern 
naturalists, a few years before his death (1883) thus summed up 
the thoughtful results of all his labors: “ The more we advance 
in the study of nature, the more profound also is our conviction 
that belief inan Almighty Creator and a Divine Wisdom, who 
has created the heavens fand the earth according to an eternal 
and preconceived plan, can alone resolve the enigmas of nature 
as well as those of human life. Let us still erect statues to men 
who have been useful to their fellow-creatures and have distin- 
guished themselves by their genius, but let us not forget what 
we owe to Him who has placed marvels in each grain of sand, 
a world in every drop of water.” 

. JOHN A. MOONEY. 





CAN THERE BE SUCH A THING AS A MIRACLE? 


FROM the press of Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1889, 
has issued a small publication which, but for the circumstances 
of the time, might ,have passed almost unnoticed. It contains 
two sermons by Prof. T. H. Green, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of 
Baliol College and Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. What constitutes their special interest is 
the fact that they are the lay sermons which Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward makes Robert Elsmere attend, and which had so powerful 
an effect on him. That anything could be written by a gen- 
tleman of such a position and acknowledged ability not meriting 
serious consideration no one would assert. Our expectation of 
finding a great deal that marked the man of learning and the 
metaphysician has not been disappointed. What, in addition to 
the ability and the ingenuity they manifest, has impressed us 
particularly is the earnestness of Prof. Green, a great factor in 
arresting the attention and conciliating respect, if not enforcing 
assent. 
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The remarkable feature, however, of these productions is 
the attempt to preserve the results and fruits of Christianity 
while doing away with the great facts upon which it was found- 
ed, an attempt similar to that which would cut from its roots a 
fine tree in full foliage in the expectation of keeping it always 
fresh and vigorous. They are noteworthy, too, in another sense 
as being the outcome of the systems which have constantly and 
persistently denied the possibility of miracles nowadays. By 
so doing there has been bred a habit of thought which has ren- 
dered Prof. Green’s conception possible with many of those 
who belong, or have belonged, to the religious organizations 
which took form and shape after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. This habit of mind rejects the supernatural, and re- 
jecting it now, by an easy procedure rejects it in the past. Mod- 
ern science, too, comes in as a most powerful auxiliary in foster- 
ing such a mental disposition ; though, to do Prof. Green justice, 
he scores scientific men for issuing from their legitimate sphere 
of positive demonstration when they seek to deny the spiritual 
existence, although he does accept their rejection of miracle, be- 
cause he and they do not admit of a variation from natural laws 
(p. 78). The process of denial has not stopped here. We do 
not think any one could be blamed for saying that the sermons, 
especially the one on faith, show the pantheistic leaning of the 
professor. We instance his words, p. 93, regarding the rejec- 
tion of the “anthropomorphic formule in which we have been 
used to express to ourselves ‘the presence and action of God as 
an external person moulding nature to his purposes, and inter- 
vening in it when and how he will”; p. 95: “It is yourself, not 
as you are but as in seeking him you become, that is his reve- 
lation” ; p. 97: “ God is not something outside and beyond the 
consciousness of him, any more than duty is outside and beyond 
the consciousness of it.” As Prof. Green, p. 78, intimates 
that science does not misunderstand “its nature and office in 
showing the supernatural to be a mere phrase to which no reality 
corresponds,” as God only is the supernatural, it would seem to 
follow from his idea that God-is merely a natural manifestation 
in human nature, by which he reveals himself in the soul; in 
other words, the consciousness of one’s self, of the higher and 
better thought, is the consciousness of God, which appears to 
identify God with the soul. 

But it is not so much with this or other points with which 
we cannot agree that we propose to occupy our readers to-day ; 
it is the scepticism which pervades the book which calls for 
VOL, XLIX.—24 
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remark, a scepticism which reassumes all that has gone before 
it, such as was to have been looked for in a man so well informed 
and so familiar with the works of the greatest opponents of 
revelation, and its teachings or dogmas. Whether the scepti- 
cism is a reaction against the systems which, while setting up 
the right of private judgment against the claims of the old 
church to teach with authority, arrogated to themselves the 
right to dictate what should be believed, and enforced their 
views by penalties, or whether it has come from a genuine loss 
of faith, or from some less worthy motive, matters little to our 
purpose. The fact is there, and it is with the fact we propose 
to deal. 

This scepticism may be said to be directed first against the 
accounts which tell of the beginnings of Christianity—that is, 
against the Scriptures, especially of the New Testament; and 
secondly against the facts narrated which in any way are 
looked upon as supernatural—that is, wrought by God mediately 
or immediately, miracles. 

Weassume that all fair-minded men are looking for the truth, 
and that as far as preconceived notions, which we more or less 
all have, permit, are prepared to accept truth—fact; to deny a 
fact is to deny the truth. The appreciation of a fact is another 
thing. In this century it is undeniable, and a glory of our day, 
that the critical art, the art of judicially discerning the value of 
documentary evidence, has reached great perfection, has cor- 
rected many errors, and has led to many discoveries, the end ot 
which we are glad to hope and believe is not yet. The more the 
light is concentrated on the Sacred Books of Christianity, the 
more they manifest their truthfulness) The immense mass of 
evidence which for a long time lay hid from the general gaze, 
buried in the writings of great men of the past, having been 
judiciously sifted and brought forward, has to a very great ex- 
tent brought about greater trust in them as narratives, and has 
had the effect of blunting the shafts of hostile critics with all 
who, as Cardinal Newman has aptly put it, appreciate “that a 
difficulty is not a doubt.” A man, for instance, may know a 
geometrical proposition is true, but may be ignorant of, or have 
forgotten, some step in the process of demonstration, which, 
however, he knows his teacher will show him. He has a difh- 
culty, but no doubt of the truth. Just so must it be from the 
very nature of the case with Scripture, which for the most part 
we have in translations, not in the original, and which among 
us is always read in the translation. In the original Greek 
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there are thousands of varying readings which create difficulties, 
and this is all the more felt, because few have knowledge of the 
ancient languages and the leisure absolutely necessary for such 
study. Yet whatever difficulty exists did not prevent Tischen- 
dorf from giving us his splendid editions of the Greek text, not- 
withstanding he was nota believer in Christianity, and did his 
work only as a scholar. To us it has always seemed that the 
sole authority of St. Jerome, despite whatever it is possible to 
say against him personally, was more than sufficient to compel 
assent to the genuineness of the Scriptures, so great was his 
learning, his knowledge of languages, of Hebrew and of Syriac, 
his opportunities on account of his contact with the Jews at 
Antioch and elsewhere, besides his fearlessness in saying what 
he thought. 

To the aid of criticism comes archeology. The impulse 
given to archeological research in our day a Christian cannot 
but regard as providential The discoveries of Layard at 
Nineve, of Schliemann at Troy and at Mycenz, the Cesnola 
Museum of New York, speak a language that rebukes the doubt 
of Niebuhr and of Dr. Arnold. As Mr. Thomas H. Dyer 
writes, in his History of the City of Rome; “ There is little motive 
to falsify the origin and dates of public monuments and build- 
ings; and indeed their falsification would be much more difficult 
than that of events transmitted by oral tradition, or even re- 
corded in writing. In fact, we consider the remains of some of 
the monuments of the regal and republican periods to be the 
best proofs of the fundamental truth of early Roman history.” 
We think one could go farther, and warn people against reject- 
ing blindly the traditions of a nation or of a city. We once saw 
the prudence of this very strikingly. Those who visited Rome 
some twenty years ago or less, and spent any time there, were 
familiar with the figure of Baron Ercole Visconti. He was a 
clever and a learned man, and so regarded notwithstanding some 
amiable foibles, very pardonable. The Romans were inclined to 
think he put too much faith in Visconti. One day he identified 
himself with a tradition of the Roman people at which the 
’ more learned smiled. The tradition had it that the marble-yard 
on the way to St. Paul’s-outside-the-Walls, and opposite St. 
Michele, was the site of the old Roman yard for the sale of 
marbles of various kinds. We well remember the laughter at 
his expense, and his friends gently twitted him. But his reading 
led him to think as he did, and having obtained permission of 
Pius 1X. to make the requisite excavations on the public ground, 
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he began. It was not many days before all were amused at 
the result. The baron had found a graveyard. Deep down he 
had come upon a cemetery for slaves. But the inscriptions and 
the objects told him he was not much earlier than the middle 
ages; so he kept on, and finally was rewarded by discovering 
the Emporium, with its wealth of precious marbles, and the 
perfect step going down to the water’s edge, and the travertine 
block with the hole through which the hawser passed that 
moored the barges to the bank. 

If such things happen in regard to profane history, why 
should they not also occur with reference to sacred history? It 
is a fact that the history of Abraham and of the kings who with 
Chordorlahomor opposed him, and the history of Joseph, have 
received light and confirmation from the discoveries in Assyria, 
and from the hieroglyphs of Egypt. A sceptical spirit, therefore, 
in regard to history is unreasonable; it is as reprehensible as a 
prudent reserve is commendable. Critical. examination has pro- 
ven against all assault that the Scriptures are the most authentic 
and trustworthy books ever written, and the truth of the books 
of the New Testament has been borne witness to by thousands of 
Christians who sealed their faith with their blood at the very 
time when they were written, and received the name of martyrs 
precisely because they gave, in this way, testimony. 

The other point at which scepticism aims is the supernatural 
event narrated in the Bible. This is the main object of attack; 
strip the Bible of everything miraculous, and there will be no 
difficulty in having it accepted, so much does its morality and 
beauty commend it to the admiration of all. Prof. Green ad- 
mires it, but in proportion to his admiration is his repugnance to 
the supernatural and miraculous, which is so great as to make 
him reject everything of the kind, the Resurrection included. 

The discussions on this subject have had for their result a 
certain indefiniteness of view with regard to what is miraculous. 
Recent writers have given definitions of a miracle, some of which 
it may be opportune to lay before the reader. 

“Miracles,” says Mr. Gladstone in his criticism of Rodert 
Elsmere, “constitute a language of heaven embodied in ma- * 
terial signs, by which communication is established between the 
Deity and man, outside the daily course of nature and experi- 
ence.” They are “an invasion of the known and common nat- 
ural order from the side of the supernatural” (ineteenth Cen- 
tury for May, 1888, pp. 177-178). 

President James McCosh, in Our Day, February number, 
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1889, p. 147, writes: “A miracle is an event with God acting 
immediately as a cause.” These two authorities speak of Scrip- 
ture miracles, which they defend. His Eminence Cardinal New- 
man, as is well known, has written professedly a work on mira- 
cles. On page 7, ed. Pickering, London, 1873, he writes: 
“Miracles commonly so called are such events—that is, for the 
most part—as are inconsistent with the constitution of the physi- 
cal world.” Miracles, according to these definitions, are not oc- 
currences of the natural order; they are outside of it, above it, 
supernatural, even when the facts might occur by some natural 
event, as the bursting out of water by the splitting of a rock; the 
cause is what makes it a miracle, for the cause is God. 

We know of no book which so thoroughly shows the law of 
evidence as the New Testament. It records the words and the 
way of acting of Christ in bringing men to acknowledge his mis- 
sion. It is, therefore, a most interesting study in psychology. 
His whole life impressed his followers and gained their implicit 
confidence; he cited the prophecies regarding himself, and yet 
they did not fully comprehend ; indeed, “ they understood nothing 
of these things.” But he had one means that did produce con- 
viction and bring about belief; which still remained a gift of 
God. He said to his disciples, St. John v. 36: “The works 
which the Father hath given me to perfect: the works them- 
selves, which I do, give testimony of me, that the Father hath 
sent me”; c. x. vv. 37, 38: “If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not”; v. 38: “But if I do, though you will not believe 
me, believe the works that I do.” We may therefore supple- 
ment the above definitions by saying that a miracle is a sensible 
event or occurrence outside of the natural order, having for its 
author or cause God, and for its object to draw man to God 
directly or indirectly. That such is the character of the Scrip- 
ture miracles no one can gainsay. Being occurrences of a sensi- 
ble nature, to be perceived by the senses, they are subject to the 
ordinary rules of evidence that regard facts—such as are in use 
every day in the trial of criminal cases. It is a simple question, 
then, of fact. Did any one see it or not? If so, are the witnesses 
trustworthy? If they are, then the fact must be admitted. It 
will not do for prejudice to endeavor to shut its eyes to such 
facts. They obstinately persist in being. It is hardly worthy 
of the gravity of the matter, but we cannot refrain from 
telling what we once heard narrated of an Illinois states- 
man. He was enthusiastically propounding his views, when 
suddenly the hard-headed man in the crowd interrupted 
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him with: “But, senator, the facts are against you.” “So 
much the worse for the facts,” was the reply. It will not do for 
Illinois statesmen nor any others to blind themselves to facts. 
Men are inclined to follow the laws of their nature, and they will 
accept a fact once they are certain the witnesses are to be 
trusted ; while the wilfully blind will always be a small minority. 
The most complete answer to the assertion that miracles are im- 
possible in the past as in the present is the proof of a miraculous 
event itself, and we close this article with two such occurrences, 
one historical and the other of our day. 

One of the best known facts of history is the apostasy of the 
Emperor Julian from the Christian faith. He is known as Julian 
the Apostate. Cynical and full of hate against the Christians, 
whom he contemptuously styled Galileans, he used against them 
every influence at his command. In accordance with this policy, 
he turned against them the Jews, and showing the latter his fa- 
vor, resolved to re-establish them at Jerusalem and rebuild the 
temple; thus hoping to show groundless the predictions that 
told of the destruction of the temple and the dispersion of the 
people who had put Christ to death. These prophecies are 
briefly: Daniel ix. 26-27; and in the New Testament, Mat- 
thew xxiv. 2, Christ says to his disciples who came to show 
him the temple: ‘Amen, I say to you, there shall not be left 
here a stone upon a stone that shall not be destroyed”; Mark 
xiii, 2: “‘There shall not be left a stone upon a stone that 
shall not be thrown down.” The same words are found in 
Luke xxi. 6. Encouraged by Julian, the Jews set about the 
work with the greatest enthusiasm, wealthy women contributing 
their jewels, and even carrying sand in the silken drapery that 
adorned their persons. The work was thorough, the foundations 
of the old temple still existing were torn up, and “ not a stone was 
left upon astone.” They then set about building. What fol- 
lowed we may give in the words of the pagan Roman historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, whose testimony Gibbon himself de- 
clares to be “‘ unexceptionable”’: “ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the 
governor of the province, urged with vigor and diligence the ex- 
ecution of the work, horrible balls of fire frequently breaking 
out near the foundations several times burned or scorched the 
workmen and rendered the place inaccessible. The terrible ele- 
ment continuing in this manner obstinately to repel every effort, 
the undertaking was abandoned” (Ammianus Marcellinus, b. 
xxiii. c. 1. The Christian writers of the period, the Fathers 
and the ecclesiastical historians, naturally do not fail to narrate 
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in detail what a pagan historian deemed so worthy of mention as 
to record it. They tell of the luminous cross that appeared in 
the sky, and of the crosses that shone on the garments uf people 
in Jerusalem. Gibbon does not attempt to deny the fact ; but, as 
usual, he tries to destroy its weight by the remark that the “ Ro- 
man historian, careless of theological disputes, might at a dis- 
tance of twenty years adorn his work with the specious and 
splendid miracle.” Sneers are not facts; this was a fact, and the 
friend and admirer of Julian would hardly have taken such a 
fact, that told of his failure, to adorn his pages with had it not 
been such a fact as struck the whole world and was on the lips 
of every one. Michaelis and Milman, following Gibbon, try to 
explain away the event by suppositions of fire-damp; if they had 
lived till our day they would have said natural gas. That would 
have been a better attempt at explanation. But fire-damp and 
natural gas have a certain natural way of burning that ad- 
mits of control. This fire defied control and foiled the empe- 
ror, besides impressing all with the idea of a special intervention 
of Providence. Even were we to grant that the fire was from 
natural causes, the circumstances of the case make us see that a 
ruling Providence brought about the combination of natural 
causes which produced the fire and drove away the workmen. 
The event has the mark of miracle upon it; for, besides being 
unusual and astonishing, it added strength to the faith, and led 
to God, who was the author of what fulfilled the words of his 
Divine Son. So great was the impression made on all that this 
wonderful event may be said to have given the death-blow to 
pagan rule, for with Julian it disappeared from the Roman Em- 
pire for ever. 

But it may be more interesting to hear of a modern miracle. 
It may add to the interest to know that the writer has personally 
investigated what follows, has seen the man mentioned, and not 
only spoken with the witnesses, but examined and cross-ques- 
tioned them, having gone into Belgium for the purpose, recom- 
mended to the curé of Jabbeke, the Abbé Slock, by a Belgian 
prelate of high position. The 16th of February, 1874, Pierre de 
Rudder, living near Jabbeke, had his leg broken by the fall of a 
tree upon it. The tibia and the fibula were both broken at about 
the junction of their middle and lower thirds, say about five 
inches above the ankle. During ten years seven physicians tried 
to cure him. He would never allow the limb to be cut off. 
There was no bone lost, but there was in April, 1875,a suppurat- 
ing wound about an inch and a half to two inches in width, 
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which permitted the ends of the bones to be seen, separated 
about three centimetres. What was worse, the wound was in- 
fested with gnawing worms, which on the 7th April of this same 
year, 1875, he tried to kill by putting on an oak-bark poultice. 
He could bend the lower part of the tibia at an angle to its 
upper part, and could turn the foot around and put the heel in 
front ; as a witness put it, “les orteils par derriére.” Asa mat- 
ter of course, his only means of movement was a pair of crutches. 
Humanly speaking, the case was hopeless. But De Rudder 
looked for help,from above. He was sure Our Lady of Lourdes 
would cure him. So on the 7th of April, 1876, he went to 
Ghent, and thence to Oostaker near by, where, on the grounds 
of the Marquise de Courtebonne, there was an imitation of the 
Grotto of Lourdes with a statue of Our Lady. It was while 
praying here that day that Pierre de Rudder was instantly 
cured, and he was seen walking about, without any crutches or 
support, by two hundred people that evening on his return to 
Jabbeke. His little son did not recognize his father because he 
missed the crutches, and after his father had reached his home 
and was seated, telling of what occurred, seeing his father rise 
up suddenly, fearing he might fall he cried out in terror: 
“Father, your crutches!” 

This is a fact the truth of which the writer vouches for, hav- 
ing already published an extended account of it. It is also given 
with more detail by M. l’Abbé Emile Scheerlinck, of Ghent, in 
his Lourdes en Flandre. \f such facts as these two have and do 
occur, is not Prof. Green too hasty in discarding miracle? Are 
the theories of this gentleman and of the school to which he be- 
longs to be looked on as well grounded when such facts contra- 
dict them? And on such a fanciful basis are we to reject the 
great fact of the Resurrection? of which St. Paul does not speak 
in a spiritual sense, but in a most realistic sense of an absolute 
rising from the tomb of the man Christ, whose death had been 
officially recognized by the Roman governor Pilate, and who 
had appeared to the Apostles. 1 Cor. xv. 3-8, St. Paul 
writes: “Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures: 
he was buried: he rose again the third day: he was seen by 
Cephas, after that by the eleven; then by more than five hun- 
dred brethren at once; after that by James; then by all the 
Apostles; last of all also by me, as by one born out of time.” 
How, with such words before him, with the other numerous pas- 
sages of the Bible that refer to the fact, Prof. Green could have 
done away with the real bodily Resurrection of Christ can be 
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explained only by the firmness of his conviction of its impossi- 
bility, equalled only by the strength of his desire to preserve all 
the beautiful effects of that Resurrection which constitute the 
Christian life—Christianity. His mental condition is very in- 
structive ; it reveals to us the mystery of self-deception, against 
which even honesty, it would seem, is impotent. It should 
make us more and more fearful of ourselves, and thankful that 
there is, notwithstanding, the authority of the Christian religion 
to guide us in what St. Peter calls “the dark place” of this 
world. 
FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD. 





ON ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 


FLAYED OF HIS SKIN. 


“Why then is thy apparel red, and thy garments like theirs that tread in the wine-press ?” 
—ZJsat, Ixiii. 2. 


I. 


TRUE lovers will those colors choose and wear; 
With which e’en fairest beauty decks its charms: 
And, worn for love, the faintest heart will dare 
Do deeds of valor with the weakest arms. 


"Neath love’s red colors fighting wholly shorn 
Of beauty, Love bestows His own, and saith: 

“My colors which thou hast so nobly worn 
Now robe thee as a victor in thy death.” 


. II. 


Stript of my skin, of all my beauty rudely shorn, 

Love clothes me with the ruby mantle He had worn: 

And for my comfort whispers: “ Thus my troth I prove, 

Skin deep all beauty lies. Far deeper still lies love.” 
ALFRED YOUNG. 
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PAUL RINGWOOD: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A GLASS OF CIDER, 


“ Room for me, Jack?” I asked, and, not waiting an answer, 
took my seat in the spring wagon. Jack smiled, nodded his 
head, and silently handed me the reins while he put some fin- 
ishing touches to the harness. That done, he jumped up to my 
side, relieved me of the reins, clicked his tongue, and now that 
we were spinning over the sandy road felt himself at liberty to 
remark that it was a fine day. 

“ Dandy’s chirp for a trot,” he went on to say. ‘“ There an’t 
a better trotter than Dandy off the track, an’ not many better on 
it.” Heclicked his tongue again, and Dandy shook her head 
as if assenting to her master’s praise. In places the road fol- 
lowed the river, then left it to take a short cut by peach 
orchards and neat farm-houses, again meeting the Severn at one 
of its many curves. Passing a red farm-house set in a clump of 
green willows, a woman came running after us, a letter in her 
hand. “O Jack Greene!” she screamed. Jack pulled up 
Dandy, turned the wagon about, and trotted back to meet the 
woman. 

“ A letter to post, Mrs. Grigg ?” asked Jack. 

“I'd be obliged to you if you would,” said Mrs. Grigg, nod- 
ding her head to me as well as to Jack, as if she wished me to 
understand that she would feel obliged to me also. “Come up 
to the house,” she invited heartily, ‘‘and taste our peach cider; 
you're just welcome.” 

Knowing that he would offend by refusing, Jack said we 
would taste the cider, but Mrs. Grigg must not get us anything 
to eat. I wanted to get down and give the good woman my 
place, but she said emphatically that she could walk, and there 
was no use in my cluttering my shoes for nothing. 

“ That letter,” Mrs. Grigg confided as she walked by the 
side of the wagon, “is for my folks to meet me at the station. 
I’m goin’ to Cecilsburg day after to-morrow, to see a lady as is 
in a peck of trouble—none of her blame, though. I an’t seen 
her this five years. It’s most ten since she was over to St. Mar- 
garet’s, and had there a baby, which she, being delicate, couldn’t 
nurse. You remember, Jack Greene, my Willy died ten year 
gone, and hearing of Mrs. Hethering—”, 
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“ Lord! the mare’s goin’ to run off!”” Mrs. Grigg interrupted 
herself to shriek. I had struck the side of the wagon with the 
palm of my hand, making a loud report. 

“Please don’t do that again, Mr. Ringwood,” said Jack, 
aggrieved, when he had pacified Dandy. We were now at the 
farm-house door, and instead of answering Jack’s appeal, I turn- 
ed to Mrs. Grigg as I got down from the wagon and asked: 
“You nursed Harry Hethering?” 

“Lord save us!” ejaculated Mrs. Grigg. “Do you know 
her? Come right in and get your cider first, and I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

It took Mrs. Grigg some time to get the cider, for she said 
she must sugar down some peaches for us, because sugared 
peaches and peach cider went well together. And then she de- 
clared that it was the fortunatest thing in the world that she had 
a loaf of cake on hand, and we must taste it. 

**T just knew you’d want to give us a reg’lar set-out,” grum- 
bled Jack, watching Dandy from the window. 

“If you don’t try and overcome that temper of yourn, Jack 
Greene, I’ll just tell Bessy Worth she’d better look out for some 
more peaceable man,” threatened Mrs. Grigg, laughing good- 
humoredly. 

“Yes, you could make Bessy do anything you want! Oh, of 
course!’ was Jack’s sarcastic response. 

“Well, you see!” And with this mysterious warning Mrs. 
Grigg placed chairs for us at a little round table. 

“Hester,” she called to her little girl playing outside, “go 
down to the ice-house and fetch a lump of ice. There’s a dear,” 
she added, for the child hesitated before she ran off to do her 
mother’s bidding. 

“ Now, do eat and drink hearty,” said this hospitable woman, 
“and I'll tell you all about Mrs. Hethering. Now it'll be in all 
the papers, there an’t no use in being secret. As I was saying 
when that fool horse started to run off—” 

“If Dandy’s a fool, there an’t no such thing as sense,” inter 
rupted Jack. 

Mrs. Grigg threw up her hands despairingly. “Bless the 
boy !” she cried, “can’t he let a woman talk? As | was saying 
when that lamb’—and she looked out witheringly at Dandy, 
who was apparently meditating another run——“ put the heart 
in my mouth, hearing of Mrs. Hethering wanting a nurse, and 
me just tight fixed for money, what with bad crops, sickness, and 
death, I bundled up my duds and went to see what II could do 
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for the poor baby. I wasn’t expecting such a high-toned baby, 
but its mother and me took to each other immediate; and the 
baby was just my Willy tome. It was a mighty sickly baby, 
and its mother was a poor, frightened critter, and no wonder, 
with a brute for a husband. I an’t going to deny it, I was 
taken in by that man. You'd just think he was honey extrack, if 
there be such a thing, as there is lem’n, vaniller, and the like. 
How that man did torment her, and she no better’n a baby her- 
self! Instead of his getting a divorce, it’s a wonder he didn’t kill 
her at oncet, only stranglin’s too good for ’im, and may I be for- 
give forsaying such! And there be Parson Trombill talkin’ of the 
blessed Reformation, and what that give, only divorces and Mor- 
mons, / don’t know; and ’twixt the two it’s my opinion Mormons 
is a sight better, for leastways they’re outright zdecent, and 
’tan’t a bad thing to be fair and square even in devilishness. 
That’s a strong word, but it do mean!” 

I was thinking much more of Elsie than of poor Mrs. Hether- 
ing as | said, “So Hethering is divorced from his wife?” 

“‘That’s what I’m telling you,” returned Mrs. Grigg. “I got 
a letter from his sister—she’s good as he’s bad, a real common 
lady” (in Eastern-Shore speech common is synonymous with 
affable)—“ asking me if I could take her and Mrs. Hethering to 
board fora while. I’m going to bring them down; she says Mrs. 
Hethering’s sick, and I just believe she is.” 

“If you want that letter to go to-day, we’ve got to get,” ex- 
claimed Jack, jumping up. 

I drank down my cider, feeling dully that I needed a tonic, 
and, thanking Mrs. Grigg, followed Jack out tothe wagon. Jack 
was very silent and I very talkative. I remarked that the peach- 
trees were loaded with fruit, that the clouds seemed to be gath- 
ering for rain, that there was an unusual number of boats on the 
Severn, that it was a barbarism to sugar so luscious a fruit as the 
peach, that Dandy was going at the rate of a mile in five min- 
utes, that she would go much faster on a shell track; then sud- 
denly I cried: “ Jack, I’ve got to get to Cecilsburg by to-night; 
is there any way for me to do it ?” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A “STRAIGHT” WOMAN. 


Jack almost dropped the reinsin hisamazement. ‘“ To Cecils- 
burg to-night!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes,” I repeated in my impatience. “Is it possible? 
What time does the stage leave Arnold's for the station ?” 
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Pulling out of his trowsers-pocket an old-fashioned silver 
watch, he examined it and said: “ Foolin’ at Mrs. Grigg’s, we've 
let the stage go, an’ it’s too late for me to drive you over to the 
railway at Sappington. I thought you’d stay the summer with 
us,” he added after a moment’s pause, a shade of disappointment 
on his face. 

“’ll return in a few days,” I said hastily. “Is there nothing 
for me to do but wait till to-morrow, Jack ?” 

Urging on Dandy, who had taken advantage of Jack’s neg- 
lect of her to fall intoa very gentle trot, he said: “ We'll get 
home about’ noon; if this breeze holds on I can take you down 
to ’Napolis in the sail-boat. Wecan get to ’Napolis about five 
this afternoon, an’ you can go up on the Fentz to Cecilsburg.” 

I was profuse in my thanks to Jack, in a fever to get back to 
the farm-house. A faint hope I had that there might be a letter 
from Elsie at Arnold’s was dashed. We scarcely spoke a word 
on the way back. So occupied was I with my own gloomy 
thoughts that I did not notice Jack's sombre silence. When 
we were nearing his father’s house Jack turned to me and said : 
“Look here, Mr. Ringwood, I don’t want you to think me med- 
dlin’; we have been good friends, chums like, an’ I an’t ungrate- 
ful for it, an’ I don’t want naught to come ’twixt us. You’re in 
trouble, Mr. Ringwood, an’ what I thinks isn’t here nor there. 
But folks, Mr. Ringwood, as is some troubled are apt to be 
hasty, an’ then, when it an’t no use, they wishes they’d gone 
slow. You've been good to me, Mr. Ringwood, an’ just cause 
of it I says, an’ it’s a liberty, I know, but I says with all my 
heart, Mr. Ringwood, don’t be hasty.” 

I looked at Jack, astonished. Actually there were tears in 
the honest fellow’s eyes. I grasped his hand, and muttered 
something to the effect that I would take care of myself. It 
was only in alter years that I discovered how nearly Jack un- 
derstood my trouble that day. 

“ And now, Jack,” I said, “ don’t say anything about my go- 
ing to Cecilsburg till I’m off.” 

“ All right,” assented Jack, “I'll let them think we’re just 
goin’ for a sail.” 

He was as good as his word, and, save for Mrs. Greene pes- 
tering me to eat my dinner, we got away very quietly. So 
stiffly blew the breeze that our boat fairly flew, at times cutting 
the water with a hissing sound. It took all Jack’s time to keep 
her sails trim, so we had little opportunity to talk. The Pentz 
passed us before we reached Annapolis, and I suffered from the 
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fear of losing her. She was crowded with excursionists, and the 
rousing cheer they gave us seemed to my excited fancy to be 
the cries of demons mocking my hopelessness. For was it not a 
hopeless thing I was doing in going to her? Perceiving my 
distress, Jack assured me that we would be in time. “She stops 
at ’Napolis an hour or so to let the folks see the sights. Look,” 

_he cried, shading his eyes with his arm, “that’s the Naval 
Academy.” 

I looked at what was a pleasant enough sight, the fairly well- 
built academy, the green lawns, the shaded walks, the water 
alive with rowing middies, their blue and white flannels gleam- 
ing in the declining sun. It was only when I bade Jack fare- 
well that I thought of his lonely trip back. “It did not occur 
to me before,” I said when I had commiserated him. 

“Qh!” said Jack, “I'll stop over for the night with some 
friends I have here.” 

I suggested that perhaps he had come-away without money, 
and took out my pocket-book. But Jack would not hear of it; 
he had something with him, he said. The bell of the Pentz was 
ringing, the excursionists hurrying over the gangway. Hastily 
grasping his hand, I hurried off, still afraid of being left. 

“Write if you’re kept,” Jack called after me. 

“Sure,” I shouted back and was lost in the crowd. The 
young men on board appeared to be clerks off for a half-holiday ; 
the girls, city misses with their “mahs.” A band on board 
played the Mabel waltzes, and under a lamp a priest read his 
breviary, whilst the young people improvised a dance on deck. 
There was a great deal of innocent amusement aboard, and I 
remarked, as I had often remarked it before, that if Americans 
are hard workers, they understand how to have a “good time” 
—one of the most charming expressions in the vocabulary, and 
only possible in a young community. It implies enjoyment al- 
lied to goodness. Let the English laugh at it as an American- 
ism. It has that glory. Compare their “jolly time” with our 
euphonious “ good time.” Our word is as a tender melody to 
the soul. Theirs smells of a bibulous time. Bacchanals are 
jolly fellows. Not wishing to disturb them at the college, I put 
up at Barnum’s. Fasting since breakfast, I felt faint, and gladly 
ate such supper as I could get, for it was well on to midnight. 
Though I slept all night, my sleep was so troubled that when I 
rose in the morning I felt as fagged out as if I had not been in 
bed at all. 

One of the first in the breakfast-room, I was quickly served. 


_— 
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A cup of black coffee I found was all I could take. Gulping it 
down, I went out into the hot street, intending to go straight to 
Elsie, no thought of the earliness of the hour troubling me. 
Half a dozen newsboys crowded about me on the pavement, and 
to be rid of them I bought the Su, mechanically folded it into 
a small compass, and thrust it into my pocket. For.the first 
time in my life I hailed a cab, gave the driver the number of 
Hethering’s house, and bade him drive quickly. Before reach- 
ing the house I perceived that its entire front was closed—not 
a blind open from cellar to garret. At first I feared that they 
had gone away; then, that I had come before any one was up. 
But as the cab drove up to the door I saw the slats of a blind in 
the first story opened. 

“I’m here,” I thought, trying to laugh to myself. ‘“ Perhaps 
they'll take me for a madman coming at this hour.” Paying the 
driver, | touched the electric bell. Whilst waiting, I heard a 
neighbor’s maid taking, the morning milk remark to the milk- 
man: “ He’s in a mighty big hurry with his visit”; then they 
both laughed. At another time the attention I attracted would 
have annoyed me. This morning I did not care. As I was 
again about to ring the bell the door opened. It was Elsie 
Hethering who was waiting to let me in. 

“ Have I come so early that Robert is still in bed?” I asked 
when I had entered and she had closed the door behind me. 
With all my might I strove to speak naturally and cheerfully. 

“Robert has gone away,” she said. 

It was only now that I let myself look well at her., And I 
saw a woman with sunken, black-circled eyes,a woman with a 
white, sorrowful face, deathly white as contrasted with her black 
gown. 

. “How you must have suffered!” I cried. 

“ Think of my poor sister, what she has suffered,’ Elsie said 
sadly. 

And all I could say or do was to strike my hands together 
and ejaculate : “ You poor soul! you poor soul!” 

Looking at me in wonder, she asked: “Do I need so much 
pity?” 

Unable to speak, I put my arm against the wall, resting my 
forehead on it. Elsie came to my side and asked in mild re- 
proach : “ Must I have all the courage?” 

I still hid my face from her, for men are always ashamed of 
their honest tears. 

“ Try to compose yourself,” she said gently. 
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It was with a great wrench that I turned a tolerably calm 
face to her. 

“The only room in which I can offer you a chair is Harry’s 
old sitting-room. Shall we go there?” she asked. 

I nodded my head, and following her, I saw that the house 
was bare of furniture. Even Harry’s room had but a few chairs 
in it, a table, a work-stand, and a mirror. 

“You are going away from here altogether?” I asked when 
we were seated. 

“This house and its furniture were settled on Mrs. Hether- 
ing; they will be sold, they are all we have,” she answered 
calmly. “There was some money that was to have been mine 
if I married as my brother wished, or if I remained with him. 
He has given me my choice, to go to him or remain with his 
wife. I stay with Ethel. My brother having made his wife a 
most miserable woman, has now disgraced her. She has no one 
she can call a friend but myself.” 

I entreated her not to think any one would suppose Mrs. 
Hethering in the wrong. She interrupted me to say that she 
was fully aware of what her sex thought of a woman whose hus- 
band had divorced her. I boldly begged her to remember the 
reputation Hethering had in the world called society. She said 
that she cared nothing for society ; all good women were not in 
that little world. Suddenly she exclaimed: “Is it possible in 
this great country that a man for a whim can drag so good a 
wife as Ethel Hethering into utter disgrace? It is too mon- 
strous! Fire and brimstone should destroy such a land!” 

Involuntarily I thought of Elsie Hethering as I had known 
her on the evening Hethering invited me to dine with him. 
Could that frivolous girl talking nonsense to my brother Bert 
be this woman so much in earnest over another’s wrongs ? . 

“You would not look so astonished,” Elsie continued, “did 
you realize the.hopelessness of Mrs. Hethering’s future.” 

“ I do not believe the outlook so hopeless,” I said. “I would 
not be here unless I believed there is a way of lessening this 
trouble for you.” 

“Yes?” she said incredulously. 

Waiting a moment to fashion my speech in such a way that 
it would not give offence, I said: “ There is a young man who 
is going out to New Mexico, after a time to have a ranch of my 
providing. Cannot we go there? Cannot you be my wife, 
Elsie? I donot believe that you dislike me. You have told 
me I would forget ; 1 will never forget, Elsie.” 
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She looked at me so brightly that for a moment I thought it 
would be as [ wished. But her face clouded, and she answered 
firmly : “I can only repeat what I have already told you ; I must 
remain with Ethel. Her means are very small, she is perfectly 
helpless—” Elsie paused, but I readily filled the blank. She 
would have to support Mrs. Hethering. 

“ But Mrs. Hethering shall have a home with us,” I said. 

“No,:’ she returned decidedly. “You are poor, you have 
your way to make. How could I in conscience burden you 
with the care of two helpless women? And I am helpless, I as- 
sure you.” 

“You would be no burden to me, you or Mrs. Hethering. 
Elsie, you must be my wife—” I stopped abruptly, fearing I was 
too imperative. 

She acted as though she had not heard me: Her hands 
clasped on her lap, she sat gazing thoughtfully out on the dusty 
street. The mournful plunk, plunk of a banjo strummed by 
some one in the back alley came through the half-open win- 
dow. A blue-bottle buzzed and stupidly banged itself against 
the pane. I moved ever so slightly in my chair, and it creaked 
disagreeably. 

It appeared to me that Elsie was thinking out an answer to 
what had become a demand. Something I once heard or read, 
that when a woman pauses to consider half a consent is gained, 
came to my mind, and I waited patiently. Plunk, plunk went 
the banjo; buzz, buzz, bang went the great fly. How long we 
sat thus I do not know. Probably it was not for a long time, 
though it seemed very long to me. I was trying to think of 
some words with which to urge her, when the cathedral bell 
began to boom monotonously. I remembered that some great 
man was dead, but it was a little while before I could call to 
mind that it was an ex-mayor, and that this was the day of the 
burial. The banjo-player paused in his strumming, and I could 
hear him calling to some one to go down the alley with him to 
see the hearse. “ It’s toney, you bet!” he proclaimed. 

There came now the muffled notes of a military band, the 
tolling of the bell above it all, above the shuffle of hurried steps 
on the pavement below. Elsie left her chair and closed the 
window softly. “The noise hurts my head,” she said simply. 
I now asked her if she had thought of what I asked of her, and 
pleaded gently but earnestly for myself. 

She answered me that she had been thinking; that it could 


not be. “ You don’t know what you ask, and I doa’t think you 
VOL, XLIX.—25 
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know me very well—how helpless, how useless I am. There 
never was a time, till very lately, that I thought of being useful. 
Ethel’s trouble has taught me something of the meaning of duty. 
It may make a straight woman of me.” 

Who has not experienced a sudden return to the mind of 
something long forgotten? At that moment I remembered the 
passage I had read in St. Luke’s Gospel years ago under the 
lamp of a railway-station, a passage telling of a woman made 
straight. I laid before her, brightly as I could, the prospect 
that was ours if we went to New Mexico, and dwelt at length 
on the wonderful climate of that territory and the wonders it 
might work for Mrs. Hethering. 

Having heard me through, Elsie said collectedly: ‘Mrs. 
Hethering’s bodily health is tolerably good. It is her mind ;: it 
is hopelessly lost. There! I did not wish to speak of it. My 
brother is the cause of this, and what less can I do than take 
care of the poor woman he has brought into such misery? Now 
do you see a reason for my sending you away f’” she was asking, 
when there was a gentle knock at the door, followed by the 
entrance of the old negress who had helped to nurse Harry. 
Bobbing me a curtsy, she handed Elsie the morning mail. One 
letter was for Mrs. Hethering. Her face was white as she read 
the inscription on the envelope. When the negress. had left the 
room she said huskily: “ My brother has sent this.” 

The envelope was opened and disclosed a slip cut from a 
newspaper. She read, her head bent, her hands trembling. 
Elsie was indeed a beautiful woman as, her eyes full of a won- 
drous patience, she handed me the paper to read. There were 
but two lines: “ Married, by Rev. George Transom, Thomas 
Hethering, Nancy Shields.” 

Letting my hands fall helplessly, I waited for Elsie to speak. 

“| was only a little girl when Ethel married Tom,” she said, 
“but I remember very well how my father and mother wished 
for their marriage. Tom was not good, and they thought Ethel 
could make him so, and he broke her heart and drove her mad. 
May God forgive him! What is that?” she asked in a startled 
way. 
It was the military band returning from the funeral. No 
longer muffled, it was gaily playing the Faust March. The 
crash of the brass instruments was lessening in the distance 
when the door again opened, and Mrs. Hethering came in slow- 
ly. She stared at me, then smiling, timidly said: “Ah! a 
stranger. Can you tell me why Rachel mourned? The pro- 
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position cannot be worked by any of the given rules. Elsie! 
Elsie !” she cried nervously: 

“Tam here, Ethel.” And Elsie put her arm about the poor 
mad-woman and drew her toachair. “ Elsie,” she was saying, 
“T can find no daisies; we must go to the fields.” 

“Yes, dear, in a few days,” said Elsie soothingly. “ Will 
you have the picture-book?” 

Mrs. Hethering nodded her head eagerly, and when Elsie 
brought her a book of engravings she forgot us in the pictures. 

“Ethel remembers no one but me,” said Elsie; “ sometimes I 
think she remembers Harry, for she makes his examples as she 
used to do. Paul”—I smiled gladly, but for a moment—“ now 
we must say good-by. God bless and prosper you, Paul!” 

She shrank back and covered her face with her hands. 

“ T hope, Elsie,” I whispered to her, and then I went away. 


CHAPTER XL. 


PAUL RINGWOOD RESOLVES TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE, 


Yes, if I were determined, and I was, to make Elsie Hether- 
ing my wife and settle down, there was every reason for me to 
look about getting together wherewith to settle down on. In 
what better way could I go about this than to go toa sheep- 
farm with Jack Greene? If he without a capital to begin on saw 
success before him, I felt that I would be faint-hearted indeed 
to doubt for myself. Elsie was right in saying that as things 
were it would be impossible for us to marry. Two years, three 
years of waiting, what were they ? I thought on my way to the 
college. I was young and sanguine, and felt sure that when I 
again saw Elsie.and told her what I was about to do, she would 
send me on my way with a prayer for my success and a promise 
of something to work for. I went straight to Father Lang's 
room to acquaint him with my plans. 

Though he showed in his manner much surprise at my news, 
all he said was: “ So you want to leave us, Ringwogd ?” 

“Don’t put it in that way,” I interrupted. “It is not the 
wanting to leave you; it is the necessity of providing for my 
future.” 

He looked steadily at me for a moment, then smiling, said: 
“I understand. Remember always, should you tire of New 
Mexico your home is here.” 

It was very kind of Father Lang, ond I said so heartily, 
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though I stoutly scorned the idea of my tiring of the work I 
was planning to do. 

“Father Clare is at home; have you seen him?” asked the 
rector. 

“No,” I answered, starting for the door. “I'll go now; I did 
not know he was home; I only came up from the Greenes’ last 
night ; it was so late when I got to the city that I put up at Bar. 
num’s. I go back to-morrow.” 

“I hope this Jack Greene has not been putting foolish no- 
tions into your head. Tell Father Clare all your reasons for this 
sudden move; you haven’t told me”—I reddened consciously 
—“‘and be guided by his advice. Don’t be rash, Ringwood.” 

Jack Greene had given me the same advice, I said, only more 
lengthily. Then I went to Father Clare. 

He greeted me warmly as always, my father, and made me 
take his arm-chair by the window. 

“You are brown as a berry, Paul,” he said, holding my hand 
and looking me full in the face. 

“I’m spending the vacation down at the Greenes’; one-half 
the time I’m out on the water.” Then I told him of my plans 
and my reasons for forming them. I fully expected Father 
Clare to chide me for not having followed his advice, for in 
some degree being the cause of Tom Hethering’s throwing off 
his sister Elsie. After all, 1 knew my father very little. It was 
like him not to refer to the last, and but remotely to the letter 
he had written me. There was no objection now on the score 
of a difference in our fortunes to my marrying Elsie Hethering, 
he said. “ From what you tell me, Paul, you will have to wait 
a long while before you can marry. Have you bound your- 
selves in any way to wait?” he asked. 

It was with no little awkwardness I confessed that in words 
she had refused to be my wife. After telling him this I had 
great difficulty in making him enter ever so little into the hope- 
ful view I took of things. 

“I am glad there is nothing like a betrothal,” he said. 
“There are Jong years before you; you may change your mind 
before the end of them—now do let the old man have his say; | 
know human nature better than you do, Paul. It won’t hurt 
matters, your going out to New Mexico without any binding 
promise having been made. If you are constant, all will be well 
—that is, if she really cares for you.” 

I modestly gave my reasons for thinking she cared for me. 
They were not very many, it is true. 
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Father Clare smiled and said gently: “ Well! well! we'll 
see. You know you have my best wishes. And about this 
life in the wilderness: I know very little of the kind of life a 
sheep-farmer leads; I fancy it is one of great hardships, but I 
think you have stamina enough for it.” And he nodded his head 
approvingly. 

“I will have a fine specimen of muscular Christianity with 
me; alook at Jack Greene will hearten me should I feel like 
giving up,” I said, smiling as I thought of Jack’s athletic frame. 

“ Will you go soon?” asked Father Clare. 

“As soon as Jack’s ready, and that will be immediately,” I 
replied. 

“I shall be sorry to lose you, Paul; we may never meet 
again in this world,” the priest said, a strain of melancholy in 
the tones of his clear voice. We fell into a silence which neither 
seemed to know how to break. This could not last long with 
me in my present state of excitement. It was I who broke the 
silence by saying I would go to my room and look to the pack- 
ing of my things. 

Dear Father Clare! how he wrung my hand when I left him! 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A LETTER. 


The next morning, as I was finishing the packing of my trunk, 
a letter was brought to my room. Hastily clearing a chair of a 
bundle of shirts waiting to be packed, I sat down to read it. 
It was from Elsie Hethering. Beginning abruptly, she said—as 
nearly as I can recall her words, for I no longer have the letter: 

“] fear I have been the cause of some unhappiness to you, 
and for this I wish to beg your pardon. I feel deeply your 
silence when I was supposed to be a rich and happy girl. I was 
neither one nor the other, as you now know. Yet you supposed 
me so, and thought yourself unworthy of me. It was only 
when all this trouble came on Ethel and me that you offered to 
‘burden yourself with my miseries. For this very reason, your 
unselfishness, it is very hard for me to have to tell you that you 
must give up all thought of me. I have but your welfare and 
happiness in view when I say that there can be no question of 
our marrying. When I[ think of the misery such a marriage 
would bring on you I wonder much at your wishing for it—a 
wife, the best part of whose time (the time she should have to 
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devote herself to you) would have to be spent in watching over 
a poor witless woman. Forget me. You know that we are 
going to stay with Mrs. Grigg for a while. You are living near 
by her. Please do not try to see me. Our meeting can only 
make more unhappiness. You would not wish to be the cause of 
my having to take Ethel away from a place where we can live 
quietly for a time ? 

“We can always pray for one another. I, at least, shall always 
pray for the welfare of Harry’s friend, of the friend of 

“ ELSIE HETHERING.” 


I was in my shirt-sleeves, my braces dangling loose, as I went 
down the corridor to Father Clare’s room with Elsie’s letter in 
my hand. I opened the door of his room, forgetting to knock, 
and exclaimed: “ Father, you are right; she does not care for 
me; read this, it came a few minutes ago.” 

Father Clare looked up from his book in surprise, for I must 
have cut an odd figure, and said, taking the letter I handed him: 
“ Sit down, Paul.” 

When he had read what Elsie had written he asked: “ What 
do you mean, Paul, by my being right? I was wrong. I fear 
she has turned your head with her praise of you.” 

“ Has she praised me?” I exclaimed. 

“It is good to be young, and you are very young, Paul,” re- 
sponded Father Clare. 

“I may be an ass—” | began. 

“Hush, Paul!” he interrupted. “Calling one’s self names is 
cheap humility. You may rest content; Elsie Hethering cares 
very much for you.” 

“But you cannot have read her letter; she won’t even let me 
see her.” 

“Paul, I suppose you have come for advice. Well, here it 
is: Go ahead: as you proposed yesterday. Make a home for 
yourself. She will be true enough. Then, when your home is 
made, come and claim her. It will be all as you wish, only have 
patience.” 

I talked it over with my friend, and the result of this talking’ 
was that I wrote to Elsie, telling her what I was going to New 
Mexico for, and that when this was accomplished I would come 
for my wife. I wrote confidently, for I was strong of heart from 
Father Clare’s words of hopeful counsel. I sent this letter the 
same day, before I started on my return to the Greenes’. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
FAREWELLS, 


Jack Greene’s satisfaction when he heard I was to be his 
companion to New Mexico was expressed in a very extraordi- 
nary manner. He laughed, shook me by the hand, roared a 
snatch from the chorus of a fishing-song—in short, did every- 
thing but weep and hug me, for his English instincts prevented 
indulgence in these latter items of excitability. There was 
much to be attended to, arranging money matters, buying such 
things as we thought would be needed in the land to which we 
were going. All this involved a great deal of running to and 
from Cecilsburg, innumerable trips to Arnold’s. Jack alone 
went to Arnold’s. I carefully avoided going in the direction of 
Mrs. Grigg’s farm. One visit I paid to Philiopolis. Before 
going to see any one there I went out to Allemaine to havea 
last look at the old home. I found the place was rented toa 
family, and I did not enter the grounds. There was a noise of 
romping children in the garden my mother had so loved, and the 
gravel paths had a neglected look. It was Indian summer, and 
the trees had on their fall leaves, their moss-grown roots strug- 
gling out of the ground over the fast-yellowing grass. _ I in- 
wardly thanked the one who had left the great house-door open, 
allowing me to see the old familiar interior. Hidden bya clump 
of bushes from the view of any one in the house, I felt myself 
free to stand there gazing on what was once my own in part. b 
thought pityingly of Bert. Thinking of his wasted life, my own 
took on a gray tinge that made my looking into the future but a 
sad task. As I stood thus the sound of my mother’s organ 
came to me, mingling with the sough of the wind among the dry 
leaves, It was no fancy, some one was playing the Cradle-song 
of Chopin. With the melody in my ears, 1 went back to the 
station to wait the coming of the train, going the road I had 
stumbled over when I left home an innocent boy six years ago. 
Then it had been knee-deep in snow ; now it was dusty, the gray 
dust rising in clouds at every puff of wind. 

Need it be said that the welcome given me by Nurse Barnes, 
Mrs. Link, and Ned Link’s wife was a hearty one? Ned was 
not yet home from the warehouse, and very glad was I when his 
wife ir.formed me, twittering with innocent pride in her mate, 
that now Ned had an interest in the business. But young Mrs. 
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Link’s greatest pride was centred in my namesake, little Paul 
Link, a chubby innocent of an age to believe the astronomical 
fable of the moon’s being made of green cheese. Nurse Barnes 
I found to be a lady of consideration in the neighborhood. 
“Laws, child!” she said to me, “it’s a caution the respect folks 
have for a bit of money.” 

It was only when Ned came home that I told them this was 
to be a farewell visit. Loud were their exclamations of wonder 
when I informed them that I was going to New Mexico. Nurse 
Barnes bewailed with tears that now the last of the family was 
leaving her for ever. “The only consolation I’ve got in it is 
that you’re going away from them Jeswits—not but what red 
Injians are worse ; and, Master Paul, do you wear your flannels 
regular; they have blizzards out there, and I’ve heard tell the 
heat in summer on them prairies is torpic.” Nurse Barnes fin- 
ished her sentence, possessing none of the qualities of a well- 
conducted period, with a gasp. 

We spent a pleasant evening, only now and then Nurse 
Barnes would lapse into melancholy. It was only after she had 
drank a glass of the apple-toddy, remarkably well-concocted by 
Ned’s wife, that she put aside dull care altogether. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” said old Mrs. Link, “that none of the 
Gugginses have been down. I sent them word of Mr. Ring- 
wood’s arrival; something must be the matter.” 

We were leaving for bed when Ned’s mother made this 
remark. Nurse Barnes tilted her bed-room candle and said, her 
nose in the air: “Oh! don’t be concerned ; that Glass woman’s 

“ound to turn up.” 

Then I went to bed, wondering at the enmity that seemed to 
exist between nurse and Mrs. Glass. The next morning we 
were still at breakfast when there was a violent ringing at the 
door-bell, followed by some one bursting into the passage and 
then into the raom where we were eating. 

“Where’s that rebel uv mine?” cried Mrs. Glass, for she it 
was. One moment her arms were about my neck, the next she 
had both of my hands in hers, shaking them for dear life. The 
very attire of Mrs. Glass seemed to be excited. Her bonnet was 
awry, one end of her shawl was over a shoulder, the other 
drawn under an arm. 

“Did you get my note?” asked Ned’s mother when at last 
Mrs. Glass was seated with some breakfast before her. 

“In course!” exclaimed Mrs. Glass, “ but, es luck ed hev et, 
we uns wus to th’ theatre. Mrs. Guggins wus mos’ to bed when 
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she foun’ et on th’ wash-stan’, She hollered acrost th’ passage 
t’ let me know, an’ I an’t hed no res’ tel I got heah.” 

I had noticed that Nurse Barnes treated Mrs. Glass with. 
marked condescension, and now she said, looking pityingly at 
that good woman unconsciously picking a fish-bone: “ You re- 
member, Master Paul, the beautiful salver Mrs. Ringwood had 
her letters brought to her on?” 

Mrs. Glass looked about her in a dazed way and almost 
choked herself with her coffee, while I ardently wished Nurse 
Barnes would not make herself unpleasant with her retentive 
memory. Later in the day Mrs. Glass confided to me: “ Miss 
Barnes es dreffle offish, sca’ce a-noticin’ uv me. Maybe we uns 
an’t es gran’ es you uns wus; I don’t know, an’ I don’t jest keer; 
but I knows thes yer, them Guggins hes good hearts, an’ hearts 
es beyon’ all en thes worl’, honey.” 

As I agreed altogether with Mrs. Glass, she was restored to 
a peaceful frame of mind, and was willing to put up with nurse’s 
vagaries if I only sided with her. It was a day of wild dissipa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Guggins, and Walker, not grown an inch 
taller, ate dinner with us, a dinner provided by Ned’s wife, 
and one that was fit to set before the President. After tea we 
went to the Academy of Music to hear “ Mignon.” Kellogg, I 
remember, sang charmingly, but acted wretchedly. The opera 
over, we went to Mr. Guggins’ house to eat an oyster supper. 
At this feast Mr. Guggins produced two bottles of what he 
called Samian wine. He said that he had bought it from a Turk 
who was going to exhibit at the Centennial. 

Whether it is the quality of Samian wine to fizz like Jersey” 
champagne and to taste like vinegar-water is a question. Itisa 
fact, however, that all agreed that the wine was “ splendid.” 
Mrs. Guggins declared that it made her feel quite Oriental ; one 
bottle satisfied our cravings, and we were unanimous in entreat- 
ing Guggins not to open the other. Mrs. Link exclaimed that 
what she had taken had gone to her head, while I was sorry to 
feel that my glass had gone to my stomach. Mrs. Guggins, be- 
fore we separated, started “ Auld Lang Syne,” and even Walker 
joined in the lugubrious chorus. Once again my little host of 
friends came to the Philiopolis station to see me off. This time 
we felt the farewell to be an everlasting one as far as this world 
is concerned, and as the great city was lost in the distance I 
leaned back in my seat, feeling very much as if I had been toa 
funeral. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


A CLOUDLESS LAND. 


I had knelt to receive Father Clare’s blessing for my jour- 
ney, and my hand was now clasped in his. “Paul,” he said, 
“the knights of old, when they went forth to battle, had no 
thought but of victory, no fear save the fear of shame. And 
those who fought well were those whose hearts were pure. All 
is not gained, my son. But, Paul, have no doubt and keep your 
soul white, then this ‘God be with you’ will be no farewell; 
rather a sign of our meeting again. Good-by, my dear son.” 
And then he closed the door behind me. Thus I crossed the 
portal of a new and strange land. 

In those days the railway went no further than El Moro, in 
Colorado, leaving still some hundreds of miles to be made in the 
stage-coach or private conveyance. At Pueblo, Col., we had to 
take the narrow gauge to El Moro. It was on this way that I 
got my first good look at the “ Rockies.” A cold, frosty after- 
noon in early October the train, rattling through a forest of 
pifions, emerged suddenly to run along the edge of a steep de- 
scent. In the far distance the two Spanish peaks towered per- 
pendicularly, their snow-caps red in the setting sun. At El 
Moro we took the coach for Trinidad, where we were to put up 
for the night, hoping to find a wagon of some kind on the fol- 
lowing day to carry us and our luggage to Las Vegas. It was 
a beautiful starlight night, but all I know of the country through 
which we passed is that it is hilly, thickly wooded with pines, 
and at that time was white with what had been a heavy fall of 
snow. 

Jack expressed a great deal of disgust that we were in the 
midst of winter where he had expected to find perennial spring. 
This was at the supper-table of the inn at Trinidad. 

“ Consider the altitude,” I said. 

Jack stared at me. 

“The height of this place, way up among the mountains,” I 
explained. 

Here the inn-keeper interposed : “ If you gentlemen are going 
to New Mexico, as soon as you cross the Raton you'll have a 
change of climate.” 

“ Warmer?” asked Jack. 

“You bet!” ejaculated the inn-keeper. Jack gave a grunt 
of satisfaction and fell to eating his supper with much relish. 
We found so much difficulty in procuring a conveyance to 
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carry us on that, much as we disliked the idea, we had almost 
concluded to wait for the stage-coach when we were informed 
by the hostler at the inn that a certain Will Adams was going 
down 'Vegas way, and he might give us a lift. 

“IT an’t sayin’ for certain,” said the hostler, “ but he might. 
There an’t no harm in askin’.” 

He then volunteered to show me where this Adams lived, 
leading the way up the rambling street to a house standing ina 
garden. A pretty enough place, only it looked dreary in the 
winter. The young man was not at home, but we saw his 
father, a hale old gentleman, who had married a Mexican wife 
and settled in Trinidad forty years ago, he told me. 

“1 don’t doubt but Will ’ll be glad enough to have com- 
pany,” he said, “but if you'll wait you can see him yourself; 
he’ll be home soon.” 

As I had nothing to do but to wait, I was particularly willing 
to sit and talk with Mr. Adams, hoping to get new information 
about the country to which I was going. I have since found 
out that it is useless to expect a Westerner to give you anything 
but praises of his country. A_ peculiarity about the praise given 
New Mexico is that it is invariably given to the climate. It zs 
a glorious climate, more than atoning for the lack of many 
things in the Territory. After having sat for nearly an hour, 
fearing that I might be in the old gentleman’s way, I suggested 
that his son come down to the inn and take supper with me. 
He would then see my chum, and we could talk the trip over. 

“Hark!” said Mr. Adams, “I think I hear Will now. Nick! 
Nick!” 

At his call a handsome boy came running into the room. 

“My boy,” said the old man with reasonable pride. ‘ Nick, 
see if that’s Will in the stable, and tell him | want him.” 


A few minutes later a young man much like Nick, only man-: 


lier, entered the room. He bowed to me, and waited for his 
father to speak. 

“Will,” said Mr. Adams, ‘‘ this gentleman and a friend want 
to get to "Vegas. Have you room in the turnout for them ?” 

The young man considered a moment, then asked: “ You 
have considerable traps, I suppose?” 

l answered that our baggage was not small, but that a part 
might be sent by the carriers. 

“ That’s the mistake a tenderfoot always makes,” the young 
man said, smiling; “ he brings a sight more things than he can 
ever use.” 





—— 
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At last, to my great satisfaction, it was settled that Jack and 
I were to have seats in the turnout. When I spoke about pay 
neither father nor son would hear to anything of the kind. At 
last, however, I got them to agree that I should pay the charges 
at all stopping-places and a certain sum for the transportation of 
our luggage; our heavy luggage to be brought on by carriers. 
Jack was as rejoiced as myself at the prospect of our getting 
on our way. The next morning before day-break we were 
crossing the Raton, and by noon seated on a bit of greensward 
by a spring, under the bluest sky that can be seen anywhere 
above God’s good earth. Away to the south were miles of 
yellow grass, sun-gilt and billowy under the current of a soft- 
blowing gale. Away to the west were the Sierras standing out 
against the sky, not the breath of a mist or the trace of a cloud 
to obscure their majestic outlines. We were spreading our 
luncheon on the grass when Jack declared emphatically: “ This 
beats Terra Maria all hollow !” 

HAROLD DIJON. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


AT Christmas-time last year a man of rare fortitude and 
amiability was dying of a terrible malady. His only earthly 
solace lay in preparing a happy Christmas for poor children, 
especially for those whom most charitable societies and individ- 
uals forget, the children of the undeserving poor, that for once 
in the year they might fare like other young people. He roused 
‘himself from the gathering stupor of death to ask, “ Are the 
presents ready for the children?’ When all was prepared an 
anonymous Santa Claus went about, leaving mysterious bundles 
among groups of amazed youngsters, and came back to report 
the success of the expedition. The sick man smiled and settled 
himself down to die, having only lingered to hear that some 
dozen little people had had a merry Christmas. 

The children of the poor, of the undeserving poor or the 
shiftless poor, or of the poor people so handicapped with adverse 
circumstances that the only goal they can ever reach is heaven, 
which is fortunately attainable even to those not possessed of 
what we call in New England “ faculty”; these children are not 
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only destitute of all that makes life pleasant, but they are in 
deadly peril, and, unless saved betimes, they are destined to be- 
come a perilous element in the community. 

Whatever the newspapers may say, the public-school system 
will not save them. The illiterate now form only a small por- 
tion of the prison population in certain States where crime in- 
creases in spite of the increasing number of those who can read 
and write. An education in a good public school, added to 
moral and religious training at home, will make good boys and 
girls; but I am speaking of children who are not under judicious 
influence at home. Parochial schools with a corps of efficient 
teachers will do much to preserve the virtue of our Catholic 
youth; newsboys’ homes, friendly societies, orphan asylums, 
protectorates, all are of great use; but something more is needed, 
and that need must be supplied by you and me and every person 
with time and intelligence not wholly devoted to some duty even 
more important. It requires no extraordinary outlay of money 
or leisure on the part of any sensible person to save several chil- 
dren from sorrow and probable ruin. 

Every child wants a personal friend, and if he does not find 
that support in his own home he shouid find it elsewhere: some 
one to be glad when he does well and to show regret if he does 
wrong or is unhappy ; above all, some one who will give him that 
sweetest of parental benefactions, unfailing patience. If we 
place a child in a good asylum and leave him there indefinitely, 
to be known by a number and to become one of a well-disci- 
plined and kindly-treated herd of children, we have not done 
enough. He should be visited from time to time and allowed to 
make an occasional visit; he should have his own little bit of 
pocket-money and his own especial present at Christmas-time. 
A sense of possession is very precious to children. An orphan 
in an asylum told me once that though she was not allowed to 
wear the bright-colored neckties and other trifles given to her, 
she kept them in a box and had great satisfaction in looking at 
them now and then. Ina children’s home that I know the little 
inmates have each a blank-book with a pencil fastened to it by a 
long string, and these they call “ My very, very own.” So let 
children have something for their very, very own; it is little 
enough they are ever likely to possess of earth’s pleasant things. 

Watch for the moment when the good influence of training 
in an asylum has done its work, and then place the child in a 
family, either as a boarder with some motherly woman who has 
shown ability in bringing up her own children, or in a household 
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where he can do light work and still go to school. To “ institu- 
tionize” a child, as the saying is, makes him as completely a 
spoiled child as any that are reared in luxury. He will cling 
helplessly to his guardian and suffer from contact with the world 
almost as much as the children of the rich would do if thrown on 
their own resources. 

This kindly guardianship of orphan children may be safely 
entrusted to young people who have leisure and good spirits to 
bring to the service. There are no risks to be incurred by visit- 
ing a child in an asylum or ina respectable household, none of 
the complications that may well make a careful mother hesitate 
to let her daughter enter upon indiscriminate visiting among the 
poor. A habit early acquired of working with so definite a pur- 
pose makes a young girl punctual and business-like and fits her 
gradually to bear heavier responsibilities. 

Persons of experience must take charge of those unfortunate 
children who have bad parents, for, willing as such fathers and 
mothers are to get rid of the care of their offspring, they stretch 
out an evil hand to draw back a son or daughter who is old 
enough to be useful. The position of legal guardian can be 
easily obtained, but it is not a pleasant tie, for it gives that kind 
of claim to authority which is as likely to rouse rebellion as to 
enforce submission. The law should be called in only as a last 
expedient. With moderate prudence one will almost surely keep 
a child out of the criminal class and make him a harmless mem- 
ber of society. If he has naturally a good disposition and fair 
abilities, the result will be very satisfactory, unless he has bad 
relatives to exercise an evil influence. 

One child who came under my care at six years of age has 
become a good and useful woman, whose friendship I value. 
Several boys and girls have married respectably. 

Some years ago a pretty, delicate child came to our parish 
priest and asked to be placed in some situation where she could 
attend regularly to her religious duties. The kind Protestant 
lady with whom she was living had advised her to consult the 
priest and abide by his decision. The little creature had sul- 
fered much from tyranny from a former mistress, and she was 
attached to her present employer, so that her desire for a change 
came only from the highest motives. She was one of those 
marvels in virtue that show that Oliver Twist is true to life. 
Tyranny and neglect had not altered the sweetness or purity of 
her nature, but it had ruined her health. She was placed with 
her younger sister under the care of the Sisters of Charity, and 
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had a short period of exquisite happiness. She said: “ This is 
like home; we are so happy, Mamie and I.” She died within a 
year or two; her sister was afterwards taken home by relatives 
whose circumstances had become easier and responsibilities 
fewer with time, and she is now comfortably provided for. 

That the work has its unpleasant side 1 will not deny. It is 
disconcerting when a youth whom you believe to be in the 
English army in India suddenly appears before you as if he had 
risen out of the ground from the Antipodes, as impecunious, as 
shiftless, as harmless and hopeless as when you parted from him 
six years before. He can travel over half the known world and 
serve three years in the army,and learn nothing, not even to 
stand up straight. It is something to know that he is only a 
simpleton, not a criminal, though his villainous father has thrown 
every temptation to crime in his way. 

Inherited weakness is so sad an obstacle to success in educat- 
ing young people that we may need two generations to accom- 
plish the renovation of a family. Many years ago a poor soul 
died in a hospital and left to the writer, as a slight remembrance, 
her three children. One died in childhood, tenderly cared for; 
another, after various vicissitudes, is a well-to-do widow in a 
Western State; the third is the subject of the little story I have to 
tell. He wasa sunny-tempered, honest fellow who learned house- 
painting, became foreman, and married his master’s daughter. 
She was a lovely young woman, and made her husband and 
her little boy and girl very happy until consumption carried her 
off at an early age. Then the one legacy that Frank had 
inherited from his father developed, and he became intemperate, 
never cross or ungrateful or harsh to his children, but idle and 
careless, and soon so ill that he died in the same hospital where 
his mother had died. His son and daughter live with a good 
woman who has brought up her own children admirably ; they are 
getting an excellent education in a parochial school; and as they 
have the pleasant disposition of their father with the stronger 
qualities of their mother, I think they have every promise of 
ahappy and usefullife. Surely the best side of a child’s nature 
may be developed by good companionship and by kind treatment, 
as the worst is developed by early familiarity with evil sur- 
rounding. 

Much good may be done by enabling families to keep together 
where there is no insuperable obstacle to domestic happiness. 
Charitable organizations are so ready to do this service to 
worthy and capable poor people that I will waste no time in 
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stating their claims, but speak of those cases where want of 
moral strength or judgment in the parents makes it hard for 
them to rule their children wisely. And this brings me to my 
favorite official, the Probation Officer, whose duties are not, 
perhaps, clearly understood by all charitable persons. Asa little 
timely aid given to him in the care of his wards would do more 
good than independent action on the part of individuals, I will 
briefly state the nature of the work as it is carried on in the 
county of Suffolk, Mass., which has been divided into three parts, 
the Central District, the South Boston District, and the Roxbury 
District. It is evident that the success of probation must 
depend wholly upon the character of the officer in charge and his 
skill in enlisting the sympathy and aid of charitable persons. 
The work is still an experiment, but one in which the whole 
community should feel an interest. 

The duty of the Probation Officer is to become guardian of 
persons brought into court for a first offence and bondsman 
for their good behavior. He finds work and a home for -his 
ward, visits him frequently, and in time procures his release from 
surveillance, or, in case of ill conduct, surrenders him to the law 
to suffer the punishment due to his offences. 

Last year Mr. Edward Savage, captain of police in Boston, 
published his report .of ten years’ work as Probation Officer. 
The following statements taken from it will be of interest: 





















‘Out of 27,052 cases investigated during the last ten years in the. Central 
District, 7,251 were taken on probation. Of these only 580 proved incorrigible. 
The rest have done well or are still on probation. 759 women, many of them 
utterly destitute, were placed in charity houses where intemperance is medically 
treated. 176 sailors were sent to sea. 1,657 persons were returned to their 
homes in the country, and many of these were young girls convicted of offences 
against public order.” 










An exact account of each case is kept at the Central Police 
Office, and reports are made every month to the Prison Commis- 
sioners, every quarter to the Superintendent of Police, and at 
the end of each year to the Mayor and City Council. 








Statistics of ten years ending 1888. 





Persons saved from imprisonment...............+ . 5,697 
Years of imprisonment saved in sentences of various 
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Capt. Savage adds: “I am gratified in believing that in many 
cases probation has paved the way for genuine reform, and has 
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saved many innocent persons and destitute families from greater 
suffering than would have been endured by the real offender.” 

Mr. George N. Parker, of the South Boston District, speaks 
with satisfaction of success in inducing ‘“ many a husband and 
wife to come together again after months of separation, causing 
them to take care of their children as they should and making no 
trouble in the community where they live,’’ and he says: “Most 
of them are now trying to lead acorrect life and be useful 
citizens.” 

Mr. William F. Reed, of the Roxbury District, says: “The 
larger boys are usually taken at the House of the Angel 
Guardian, and some have been taken by the Children’s Aid 
Society; the smaller ones by Mr. Duggan, of the Home on 
Harrison Avenue (Boston). The females are received at the 
House of the Good Shepherd. . . . To the managers of the 
House of the Good Shepherd I wish especially to express my 
gratitude for their kindness in receiving every one I have taken to 
them. All were received kindly and without any objection what- 
ever as to their condition, ability to earn, or any question as to 
paying anything towards their support; they agreeing to keep 
them for such time as the court might think proper for them 
to remain.” 

There may be a good time coming, when the skill and 
resources of our police will be devoted even more sedulously to 
the preservation of innocence than to the detection of crime. 


EmMA F. Cary. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF GOOD LITERATURE. 


THE Columbian Reading Union is intended to be a useful 
auxiliary to the Catholic reading public. It will endeavor 
to counteract, wherever prevalent, the indifference shown 
toward Catholic literature; to suggest ways and means of 
acquiring a better knowledge of standard authors, and es- 
pecially of our Catholic writers; and to secure a larger 
representation of their works on the shelves of public libra- 
ries. It will aim todo this by practical methods of co-opera- 
tion. 

To accomplish the object in view there is need of a permanent 
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combination of forces. This central organization will rely on the 
active sympathy and vigorous co-operation of those in charge 
of parochial libraries, and the managers of private reading 
circles. All societies of this kind will derive mutual benefit 
by the interchange of opinion and suggestion which will be 
encouraged and made profitable through the influence of a 
central body. In course of time a Directory of Catholic Li- 
braries and Réading Circles can be prepared from the sta- 
tistics and information gathered from ‘the different societies. 

The name Columbian has been chosen for obvious reasons. 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of this Western Con- 
tinent, was distinctively a Catholic, renowned for dauntless 
courage as an explorer, and conspicuous for his mental gifts. 
He undertook and carried to success his great achievements 
with a view to the spiritual and intellectual advancement of 
the human race. Hence the choice of his name and exam- 
ple for this Union. 

The advantages of such an organization as the Columbian 
Reading Union are evident. Much judgment is required in 
preparing suitable lists of books for the different tastes of 
readers. The young ladies who have been graduated from 
conyent schools and academies or other institutions need 
books specially adapted to their plans for self-improvement. 
That large and intelligent class working in stores, factories, 
and in domestic service, enjoying less leisure, have a claim 
which should also be cheerfully recognized. In _ preparing 
lists for the latter due allowance must be made for their 
range of thought and their limited opportunities for reading. 
pa With regard to young men, there are peculiar dangers 
arising from daily contact with the great tide of indifferent- 
ism and unbelief to which they are exposed. Valuable aid 
can be rendered to them by judicious guidance in the selec- 
tion of books that deal with subjects in which they are or 
ought to be most interested. 

There is likewise a vast domain of juvenile literature to 
be classified to meet the constant demands of educational in- 
stitutions and of parents who rightly exercise a vigilant 
supervision over the reading matter supplied to their children. 

It is evident at a glance that individual effort is not adequate 
to meet all these wants. To arrange guide-lists for the various 
classes of readers, some fully and others only partially edu- 
cated, male and female, the leisured and the working classes, 
is a task of great magnitude. Responsible persons, such as 
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professional teachers of literature, directors of libraries, quali- 
fied ladies and gentlemen, can do inestimable good to thousands 
of readers by employing their special acquirements in this 
direction, but to do so effectually demands an organization. 
Lists of books arranged in this way and offered gratuitously can 
be endorsed and cirkulated by the Columbian Reading Union. 

Membership. Each person sending one dollar in postage 
stamps, or by postal note, will be enrolled as a member of the 
Columbian Reading Union; dues to be paid annually in advance 
during the month of January. 

Libraries, Reading Circles, and other societies may obtain a 
membership through one representative, who alone will pay 
the annual dues. 

The privileges of membership are not transferable, and 
terminate each year in the month of December. Subject to 
this limitation, new members may join at any time. 

For the purchase of books members will have special facilities 
enabling them to save time, trouble, and expense. In pro- 
portion to the number and value of the books ordered, 
a liberal discount can be guaranteed. The full price of each 
book must be sent with the order, so as to conduct the busi- 
ness on a strictly cash basis. After deducting express 
charges or postage, the balance of surplus obtained by the 
discount allowed will be returned with the receipt. 

Post-office or express money orders and drafts forwarded 
for ‘books should be made payable to the Columbian Reading 
Union, and addressed to the office of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
No. 6 Park Piace, New York City. 

The management of the Columbian Reading Union will 
be under the direction of the Very Rev. Augustine F. 
Hewit, D.D., editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, a monthly 
magazine of general literature and science. Space will be 
given in its pages for the discussion of interesting topics re- 
lating to libraries and reading clubs. 

N. B.—So far as funds permit, the benefits of this Reading 
Union will be extended to educational institutions.. Dona- 
tions trom those who wish to become fatrons as well as 
members will be most acceptable. Copies of second-hand 
books and pamphlets could be used to good advantage for 
gratuitous distribution. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


“ THERE are no wicked women, Senhora;.it isthe men whoare 
wicked,” says Sebastiao, in Dragon’s Teeth (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.), to the faithless wife of his friend. The novel is the work of 
Senhor Eca de Quieros, who, according to his translator, ‘‘ stands 
at the head of the list of Portuguese novelists.” The masculine 
monopoly of wickedness being so obligingly claimed by “ one of 
themselves,” it seems a good deal of a pity that the efforts of male 
novelists of every tongue to justify the claim, should so often find 
facile and complaisant feminine pens ready to enlarge the sphere 
-of their noxious activity. Itisa woman, Miss Katharine Prescott 
‘Wormely, who is putting Balzac into flexible and taking English 
for Roberts Brothers. And it is another woman, Mary J. Serra- 
no, who explains, in the brief preface to Dragon’s Teeth, that she 
“ has assumed the responsibility of softening here and there, and 
‘even of at times effacing, a line too sharply drawn, a light ora 
shadow too strongly marked to please a taste that has been largely 
formed on Puritan models, convinced that while the interest of the 
story itself remains undiminished, the ethical purposeof the work 
will thereby be given wider scope.” One feels puzzled to know 
just what manner of “ethical purpose” the average American 
woman would be likely to discover in this history of a mere, vul- 
gar intrigue, nowhere dignified with even the palest pretence at 
any feeling worthy the sacred name of love. Is it necessary to 
instruct married women “formed on Puritan models,” that if 
ithey yield to vanity, caprice, and laziness, if they feed their ima- 
ginations on corrupt novels, and then drift into vice rather because 
there is nothing to hinder their descent than because there is any 
active force to propel them downwards, it is they who will have 
‘to bear finallythe heaviest end of the log of retribution ? If there 
is any other lesson taught to women by this novel, we have 
failed to find it; while as to the “ wicked sex” to which Senhor 
‘de Quieros belongs, his most serious and searching advice to them 
would seem to be that the only safe plan for the husband of a 
pretty young woman, be she never so virtuous and loving, is never 
to risk a prolonged absence from the domestic hearth except in 
her company. The Portuguese novelist: shows his close and ad- 
-miring study of Balzac both in the matter and the manner of his 
story. The latter is especially clever; but though he is a skilful 
manipulator, he nowhere gives evidence of the elevation of senti- 
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ment and real power which often distinguish his master. We take 
leave to doubt the accuracy of the translator’s remark that 
Dragon’s Teeth is a “ graphic picture of Lisbon life.” Lisbon is a 
large place, and here and there within its boundaries one must 
believe, in spite of negative testimony, that there must bea sprink- 
ling of Christian people, sensitive to other motives of action than 
those supplied by their fleshly appetites. This novel suggests 
rather what life might be in a perfectly appointed menagerie of 
selected simian types, kept and described by a hopeful evolu- 
tionist in search of the missing link. There is neither religion nor 
any sense of purely human duty in it, and hence, of love there is 
nothing but its aaimal counterpart and ape-like imitation. What 
higher claim it has to be classed as art than the cleverly illustrat- 
ed catalogue of such a museum of natural history would have, we 
fail to see, as also how it could better serve any “ethical 
purpose.” 

Mr. Froude, whose professedly historical works are commonly, 
classed as fictions by his soberer-minded critics, seems to have 
been trying to get his horse into more conventional relations with 
his cart, now that he has taken to the production of historic ro- 
mance. Zhe Two Chiefs of Dunboy; or, An Irish Romance of the 
last Century (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), is not only 
interesting and strongly written, but, after all due deduction has 
been made for its author’s inescapable personal equation, he must, 
we think, be admitted to have made an honest effort to look facts 
in the face, and hold the scales of justice even-handed. A man’s 
prejudices, inherited or acquired, his racial peculiarities, all those 
mental limitations, in fine, which go toynake him an individual, are 
pretty much like a congenital squint. A surgical operation will not 
always cure the one, nor even a special grace of God do more than 
modify the other. If Mr, Froude has undeniably a short-sighted 
way of seeing and reporting facts, which has made pleasantly pop- 
ular the suggestion of classing all statements of his concerning 
them as “ frouds,” still, it must have been born with him; and, 
like more physical varieties of myopia, it has proved amenable in 
some measure to the softening influences of time. At all events, 
he whose views concerning the duties of a historian made him in- 
variably a bitter partisan, and whose conception of those of a 
friendly biographer led him to invite Mrs. Grundy to so rich a 
feast of personal gossip that even she professed to be qualmish 
after the dishes were all emptied and every decanter drained, 
seems at last, when his imagination had leave to swing quite clear 
in the field of romance, to have felt the sobering touch of justice on 
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his shoulder. Or was it, perhaps, merely the paternal love of an 
artist for his avowed creations? Whatever it was, he has allowed 
the sympathies of his readers to flow almost as freely toward Morty 
Sullivan, the dispossessed Chief of Dunboy, an Irishman, a Catho- 
lic, a smuggler, a pirate, and an outlaw in the eyes of “ English jus- 
tice,” as they do toward Colonel Goring, his rival and successful 
foe. Not that Mr. Froude has changed his point of view concern- 
ing the proper way of settling Irish difficulties; he still believes 
that Ireland might have been mgde a peaceable and orderly por 
tion of the British Empire if the Cromwellian plan of rooting out 
the old race and replanting the island with Presbyterians had been 
consistently carried out. His quarrel is not altogether with Irish 
Catholic nature, which he feels to have some justification for its 
continued existence in the fact that English feebleness and wrong- 
headedness, as exhibited in “thim Bishops” of the Establishment, 
allowed it to struggle back to life at a period when another stroke 
or two like those administered by the grim Protector’s sword would 
have put it out of the question satisfactorily and for ever. And 
as it is the well-known peculiarity of weeds when not thoroughly 
ploughed under to spread all over the surface of a field to which 
they are indigenous, Mr. Froude, who must certainly be ac- 
counted the nearest known realization of that grotesque abstrac- 
tion called “ British fair play,” keeps all his active wrath and 
reasoned invective for the stupid Anglo-Saxon gardener whose 
only half-performed duty it was to clear the ground. At bottom 
he doubtless feels himself to have no more serious quarrel with 
the Irish Catholic variety of human nature than that which arises 
from his sense of humor,his keen appreciation of its even ridic- 
ulous incongruity with Ireland. “Is it not plain,” he seems tosay 
to his reader, “that it doesnot flourish here? Look at the Irish 
soldier, how well he fights for us, or even against us, for that 
matter, when once he gets off his own ground. But he never 
stands up and faces us at home; he never forms an Irish patriot 
army. The reason for that I declare to be entirely unconnected 
with English law, and utterly inscrutable to me. Irish Catholics 
succeed in America, in Canada, in Australia, but never at home. 
What possible cause can there be but that Ireland itself is fatal to 
them and to their energies? I speak for England, and I affirm 
solemnly that I love and admire Ireland. It isa beautiful and 
fertile land, full of raw materials ready to be converted into 
British gold. Even of the papistical natives do I not make Colonel 
Goring declare to Mary Moriarty, when she innocently and 
bravely risks both her honor and her life to save his, ‘I have 
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heard others say that the faults of the Irish are the faults of a 
noble nature, which has been wrenched out of its proper shape; I 
believe it now’? Could anything be handsomer than that admis- 
sion, which, with the addition that the wrench seems to have been 
given at the time of their first appearance in Ireland, I am ready 
to repeat in my own person?” 

Some such approximation having been made by the reader to 
the exact value and scope of Mr. Froude’s candor, he will then 
be ready to follow his chronicle of the 7wo Chiefs of Dunboy, 
Morty O'Sullivan and Colonel John Goring, with interest and 
pleasure. Goring is especially suggestive, not in himself, but as 
embodying Mr. Froude’s ideal of the sort of Englishman who, if 
properly supported by government, would long since have suc- 
ceeded in the now hopeless task of pacifying and Protestantizing 
Ireland. Very early in the tale one begins to suspect that in 
delineating him and his fate Mr. Froude had General Gordon 
in his mind as a model to work up to, and the surmise, if incor- 
rect, is curiously aided from time to time by misprints in which 
one name is substituted for the other—one in especial, by which 
a letter is addressed to His Excellency the Pasha Gordon, seems 
deliberately intended as an aid to dulness. Goring is a soldier, 
converted from religious apathy by the movement set on foot by 
George Whitefield and the two Wesleys. While remaining a 
nominal churchman he becomes most unchurchmanlike in, his 
sympathy for the Calvinistic form of dissent—a tendency, by the 
way, which strikes the reader as odd enough in a convert to 
Wesleyan preaching. Mr. Froude says of him that he became 
sensible of the revived Protestant spirit “as a call to devote him- 
self to anything which presented itself as a duty.” 


“ He had always been what is called a religious man, in the sense that he be- 
lieved that he would be called to account hereafter for his conduct. But his con- 
victions had ripened from a consciousness of responsibility to an immediate and 
active sense that he was a servant of God, with definite work laid upon him to de. 
He carried his habits as a soldier into his relations with his Commander above. 
Under Cromwell he would have been the most devoted of the Ironsides. In de- 
fault of an appointed leader to give him orders, he looked out for direct instruc- 
tions to himself in Providential circumstances, and in any accident which might 
befall him he looked habitually to see whether perhaps there might be a guiding 
hand in it.” 


It was while under the stress of these new religious impres- 
sions that Goring had to decide whether or not he would settle 
at Dunboy, to which he had recently fallen heir by the death of 
a brother, and accept at the same time the post there offered 
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him by the English government as commander of the coast 
guard from Cape Clear to Dingle. He had no relish for the 
duties of a revenue officer. The service was an offencé to com- 
mon sense and natural justice, for the laws it was intended to en- 
force were crippling and robbing an entire community by whole- 
sale for no better end than that of enriching English manufac- 
turers. 

But common sense and natural justice, though Mr. Froude 
does not say so, belong to that order of merely mundane matters 
which, to a man of Colonel Goring’s meutal calibre, easily be- 
come abstractions under the influence of religious convictions so 
purely personal that they own no external criterion. They can 
be put aside when they come into collision with what he feels to 
be more real, and more pleasing to that “ Commander above,” 
whose own sense of justice, with genuine Calvinistic Manicheism, 
he is able to believe to be radically unlike that which is native to 
the human heart. To men of that stamp, God is a Father only to 
the special variety of human nature which they class as ‘‘ regener- 
ate’”’ according to Calvinistic standards. It is easy to see what 
kind of a revenue officer Goring would make when once con- 
vinced, in spite of his natural scruples, that God’s rule for him 
was precisely coincident with English law. Had English law- 
givers, at the time, been as serious as he was himself in abiding 
by their statutes, all would have gone swimmingly. As it was, 
he only made enemies among all classes by effectively interfering 
with a trade commonly recognized as honest in spite of the 
stigma of fraud cast upon it by legislation. The trouble was, as 
it always will be, that though a fanatic here and there may live 
up to a purely interior and personal standard, he always runs foul 
at last of the common sense he has ignored, either in its plain 
and ordinary varieties, or in that embodied by men kindred to 
himself in the bare fact of fanaticism, but alien in the particular 
criterion by which they elect to measure their external actions. 
Mr. Froude shows native penetration in his intense appreciation 
that the best hold of the Tory Englishman, bent on appropria- 
tion in that distinctively British manner known as making a 
desert and calling it peace, is to mentally identify himself as the 
spiritual descendant of the Israelite entering Canaan. There is 
so marked a likeness in some respects as to cause conjecture 
whether or not the Ten Lost Tribes may not have finally settled 
in Britain as Anglo-Saxons. Not the least strong of the parallels 
which suggest it may perhaps be found in that common and 
fatal forgetfulness of the warning not to turn aside to the wor- 
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ship of Moloch and of Mammon which makes their claim to 
“the promises ” of no avail. 

Miss Gertrude Garrison does not seem to be altogether of 
the opinion of a certain sage—if our memory serves, it was Cap- 
tain Jack, in Mr. Thickstun’s interesting novel, A Mexican Girl— 
that it is “ better never to get the right woman than to get the 
wrong one.” Perhaps she would feel that, the sex being changed, 
the apothegm would lose something of its self-evident truth. So 
we should infer, at least, from her novel, Ze Wrong Man (Chi- 
cago: Belford, Clarke & Co.) The entire undesirability of that 
individual she makes agreeably plain, but she leaves the reader 
doubtful whether Dr. Sedgewick is much nearer to being the 
“right man” than Frank Bascombe, whose place as bride- 
groom he is so suddenly promoted to fill. Can it be that Mas- 
ter Just Right dies in his cradle, or gets changed at nurse, as 
often as his little sister Precisely has long been known to 
do? 
From Ticknor & Co. we have, in their “ Paper Series 
of Choice Reading,” Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, re- 
viewed at some length in this magazine at the time of its first 
issue; A Woman of Honor, by H. C. Bunner, and The Desmond 
Hundred, by Jane G. Austin, the last two each in its fifth edition. 
Each deserves its continued popularity by its sprightliness, its 
uvobjectionable morality, and its clever handling of contempor- 
ary life. Mrs. Austin’s acquaintance we make for the first time 
in The Desmond Hundred. She is more amusing than the more 
famous novelist whose name she bears with a trifling variation, 
but she has the air of being more burdened with “tendency.’’ 


Perhaps it isa false air; at all events, she does not make her ° 


purpose so luminously evident that it would dazzle a blind man. 
The two prefatory stanzas which she calls a “ Dedication” make 
one wonder whether they may have been addressed, by a figure 
of speech, to one of the flock of geese which anciently saved the 
Capitol—a flock from which it is reasonable to infer that ganders 
were not entirely absent. Is there, or isn't there—we appeal to 
Sorosis to decide—something invidious in designating the whole 
anserine species, the popular emblem of folly, by the feminine 
plural only? Here are Mrs. Austin’s dedicatory verses : 


‘ Time was when thou didst raise thy voice, 

And drave the foeman from the gates of Rome. 
Fair time! when Romans might rejoice 

That such as thou with them could find a home. 
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“ Again, to-day, thy voice is heard— 
‘ Wake, friends, and arm, if ye would save your home!’ 
But now, O wise and occult bird! 
That cry is meant to save thy friends from Rome.” 


The Desmond Hundred isa property of an hundred acres, 
situated somewhere in New England, in a town called Abbey- 
shrule. it belongs to Honoria Desmond, who, being the daugh- 
ter of a novice escaped from a Spanish convent, and an Irish 
Catholic gentleman, has, at some time and place not included in 
the present tale, become a Protestant Episcopalian. Having had 
the misfortune while abroad to promise herself to a man whose 
existing marriage is discovered just in the nick of time, she 
comes home to her estate to indulge in melancholy. She is 
very soon out of love with melancholy, however, being greatly 
aided to that result by the arrival of aclerical gentleman, usually 
spoken of as “the priest” by Mrs. Austin, whose horse falls lame 
on Honor’s land, and who is entertained by her during the pro- 
cess of its recovery. Adam Ardrie is “ the priest’s” name. He 
is a man of forty or thereabouts, with a “ gray face”’ which has 
a habit of getting “ pinched” and “drawn” under the stress of 
the conflicting emotions arising from his admiration for Honor 
and his sense that he can be a better “priest” if he does 
not marry her. As Adam is an Episcopalian like herself, it 
naturally does net occur to Honor that he is not as free to fall in 
love. The situation is trying to both of them, as may be seen 
by a quotation taken at random, and to be matched in nearly 
every chapter: 
“Her earnest and candid eyes, softened by emotion, rested full on his; her 

noble head was uplifted in the grandeur of a great purpose; her smooth, supple 
fingers innocently grasped his hand in fervent emphasis ; the rich color glowed 
upon her cheek and throbbed in her parted lips. She was the fairest and most 
gracious woman that Adam Ardrie had ever looked upon; and a keen pang shot 
through heart and brain, as, dropping that soft, warm hand almost rudely, he 
walked to the window, looked out for amoment, and then returning, his face 


grayer and colder than its wont, he came close to Honor, and said: 
“* God helping me, Miss Desmond, I will do my duty by you without fear or 


favor.’ 

“* Thank you,’ said Honor alittle sadly. Something in his voice, something 
in his look chilled and repressed the fervor of her mood. 

“*T am afraid I am going to be afraid of somebody,’ murmured she naively 


as he left the room.” 


It is easy to see what makes the case a hard as well asa puzzling 
one to Honor. Mr. Ardrie, who has private means, declines her 
inVitation to become her domestic chaplain, but accepts the care 
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of an unfinished chapel, originally begun for her mother’s use, and 
now serving as a sort of mausoleum for herand for the priest who 
had been brought thither to baptize Honor. He stipulates, how- 
ever, that it shall be handed over to “the bishop,’’ and made a 
parish church, from which he will draw no revenue save that 
provided by the free offerings of a congregation numbering, per- 
haps, one hundred and fiftysouls. There is no reason on the face 
of things why Mr. Ardrie should not marry. He has apparently. 
no wife in the background, like Honor’s first suitor, and that he 
reciprocates her affection for-him is as plain to each as it presently 
becomes to all who are interested enough to watch the inter- 
course between them. Even the reader is perplexed, finding 
Adam so torn between conflicting impulses that he is more than 
once on the point of frankly holding out his own hand for that 
which Honor longs to give him. Ardrie is a good man after the 
highest Ritualistic pattern. He has a Lady Chapel, he teaches his 
choir the O Salutaris, he reconciles estranged parents and chil- 
dren, he converts old Presbyterians into good Episcopalians, and 
he is devoured with an enthusiasm for his Master’s service which, 
given his views on celibacy and his preternatural success in win- 
ning all sorts and conditions of men to his own religious practices, 
makes it all the more inexplicable why he should choose a field 
not merely so narrow but so thickly set with the thorns of temp- 
tation. But that is the well-known way of the heroes most de- 
lighted in by female novelists. Finally Adam passes Honor over 
to his younger brother, Major Paidmore-Ardrie, whom he takes 
her to Havana to meet. Like everybody else, the major sees that 
Honor and Adam are in love, and he stands persistently out of 
the way, until, seeing that the latter is making no advances, he 
interviews him on the subject. Finding how the ground lies, he 
so far sides against himself as to urge that Adam's notions are 
“mere papistical rubbish,” and plumply accuses him of loving 
Honor in spite of them. 

“*T love her; and God judge if I speak truly, it is as the angels love,’ said the 
priest reverently. . . . ‘I love her in such wise, that if old age, or disease, or 
accident destroyed her beauty and struck down the vigor of her ardent youth, I 
should love her without one shadow of change; I love her in such wise that if our 
two spirits should pass in this hour out of their bodies and stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, I should feel no change, no chill to my affection. Spiritual 
—~ are spiritually discerned, my brother. Do you discern the nature of this 
ove ?’” 


The major frankly owns up that he discerns nothing of the 
sort, and adds that, if he has the good luck to win Honor, he hopes 
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that “ youand she will be the dearest of brothers and sisters, spir- 
itual friends, or whatever moonshiny relations you see fit to sus- 
tain.’ Then he goes to Honor, who accepts him, but, being 
questioned, owns that she would have taken Adam instead had he 
asked her. 


“* Yes,’ she says, ‘I would have married him had he asked me; but he never 
did. He was wiser than I, and saw, no doubt, as I have since learned to see, that 
it would have been a terrible mistake for both of us. He belongs wholly to God, 
and I—’ 

“*Well, darling—and you? You belong—’ 

“* To you,’ whispered Honor.” : 


Which is all very well for a novel, but has an even 
painful lack of verisimilitude considered as a study from life. 
That Mrs. Austin means to teach, or, rather, to suggest, 
something by it is tolerably plain, and we doubtfully conjecture 
that something to be that the worship of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the adoration of the sacramental species when consecrated by 
a voluntarily celibate ‘“ Anglican’”’ clergy, would be a _ per- 
fectly effectual breakwater against the “encroachments of 
Rome.” 

That is probably as good a theme as another on which to 
construct a popular novel. It gives scope for a tremendous lot 
of energy and sacrifice and all that sort of thing, which is so 
taking when put between the covers of a book, and performed, 
as it were vicariously, for the reader, by a set of puppets who 
impart a sense of virtue, shared by conscious approval, but not 
binding by stringent personal application. Mrs. Austin is an 
extremely clever writer, and paints ordinary New England 
people like one who knows them well. 

Mr. Henry Collins Walsh publishes, from the press of Mac 
Calla & Co., Philadelphia, a very prettily bound little volume 
of verses “in aid of the Building Fund” of Georgetown College, 
and in honor of its Centenary. It is called By the Potomac. 
We sincerely hope that its sale may be so large that the proceeds 
of it, when “divided between the Alumni Centennial Subscrip- 
tion and the College Journal Building Fund,” will set both of 
those recipients financially upon their feet. 

An extremely interesting volume of reminiscences is called 
From Flag to Flag: In the North, in Mexico, in Cuba. By Eliza 
McHatton-Ripley (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) It gives, 
in an animated, sparkling way, full of personal flavor, the adven- 
tures of an exceptionally bright and cheerful-tempered woman 
in Louisiana during the war, and afterwards still further south. 
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Every page is readable and pleasant, and full of graphic 
pictures of many varieties of men and women. 

Though her name does not appear on the title-page, Mrs. 
Oliphant is popularly credited with the authorship of The Land 
of Darkness (New York and London: MacMillan & Co.) It seems 
to us well worth any reader’s while to make the journey with 
her through that dark country which is hell. Painful as it is, it 
is hopeful also, and it strikes two notes which are struck like- 
wise by those sayings of St. Catharine of Genoa: “The all- 
lovely goodness of God shines even into hell,” and, “ As far as I 
perceive, on the part of God, Paradise has no gates. He who 
will may enter.” It is poetical, too, both in essential imagina- 
tion and in form, lacking wholly that coarse and even vulgar 
touch which detracts so greatly from the merits of the well- 
known book called Letters from Hell, Of the other papers 
which help to form this volume, “The Little Pilgrim in the 
‘Seen and Unseen” is altogether beautiful and touching, while 
“On the Dark Mountains” strikes for the second time, but less 
sharply for the pain, more resonantly for the hope, the notes 
touched in The Land of Darkness. Mrs. Oliphant’s conception 
of hell—a word she never uses—resembles rather the Catholic 
one of purgatory; not St. Catharine’s fiery but sweet purgatory 
of love, but St. Bridget of Sweden’s purgatory, for the cleansing 
of gross sinners. Where she found it, if anywhere beyond the 
depths of her own heart, we know not, but assuredly it is very 
beautiful. She herself sums it up thus: 


“It was thus that she learned the last lesson of all that is in heaven 
and that is in earth, and in the heights above and the depths below, which 
the great angels desire to look into, and all the princes and powers. And 
itis this: that there is that which is beyond hope, yet not beyond love. 
And that hope. may fail and be no longer possible, but love cannot fail. 
For hope is of men, but love is the Lord. And there is but one thing 
which to Him is not possible, which is to forget. And that even when the 
Father has hidden His face and help is forbidden, yet there He goes secret- 
ly and cannot forbear. 

“But if there were any deep more profound, and to which access was 
not, either from the dark mountains or by any other way, the pilgrim was 
not taught, nor ever found any knowledge, either among the angels who 
know all things, or among her brothers who were the children of men.” 
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ST, ANSELM’S SOCIETY. 


In reply to an inquiry sent from the office of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the 
pamphlets and lists issued by St. Anselm’s Society have been kindly forwarded 
by the Very Rev. Provost Wenham. The society has been in existence since the 
year 1860. It began by collecting subscriptions, and making grants of books at 
half price to missions, schools, and charitable institutions. A catalogue was 
published of Catholic books and others which upon examination were found to 
be unobjectionable. The expenditure required for putting such books into circu- 
lation amounted to several thousands of pounds. After a time the support given 
to the society was not sufficient to pay expenses and allow the large reduction in 
the price of books. Under altered conditions the work was begun again, with, 
special reference to the needs of schools and colleges. Investigation proved that 
those who order books for prizes and school libraries were often at the mercy of 
booksellers and publishers, who, being without knowledge of the suitability of 
books for the classes for whom they were ordered, were inclined to supply their 
own publications, whether suitable or not. Considerable attention has been 
given also to the selection of books for lending libraries, and the preparation of 
lists for family reading. 

St. Anselm's Society is rightly opposed to indiscriminate reading, which must 
be counteracted by the diffusion of sound and wholesome literature. It recog- 
nizes that no great results can be expected from mere restraint in the matter of 
reading. Hence it seeks to stimulate the intellectual appetite by cultivating and 
educating it to a taste for healthy mental food. There should be an enlightened 
conscience about the selection of books, and educational institutions cannot be 
exempted from the duty of protecting their scholars from the dangerous litera- 
ture of the day. By the combined effort of qualified persons the best books can 
be made conspicuous, and young people can be taught how to discriminate in 
their search for interesting reading. 

From the financial report of St. Anselm’s Society, issued in May, 1888, we 
learn that for the preceding year the receipts amounted to £1,014 175. 9d., of 
which £588 17s. 11d. was from the sale of books. The expenditure was 
£997 15s. 11d, of which £587 7s. 2d. was spent in printing and the pur- 
chase of books, The work of the society in advising and assisting those in 
charge of schools and institutions of various kinds is performed gratuitously. 
No effort is made to interfere with the business of the bookseller; the aim kept 
constantly in view is to select from all quarters the best books, to recommend 
them, and bring them in the way of those who possess influence and authority 
over others, so as to direct them in their reading. 

For the payment of £1 (or, in the case of priests, 10s.) subscribers receive 
free all lists and pamphlets from the Society’s Depository, No. 6 Agar St., Strand, 
London. They are also entitled to any books on the lists up to £10, at the cost 
price to the Society, for cash payment. 

THOMAS MCMILLAN. | 
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ALFRED KRUPP.* 


The city of Essen, which has for its founder and patron saint Alfred von 
Hildesheim, a bishop of the ninth century, lies about twenty miles northeast of 
Diisseldorf on the Rhine, is situated in the fertile basin of the Ruhr, in the centre 
of the great factory district of Westphalia, a veritable hive of industry, in which 
also are Crefeld, Elberfeld, and Dortmund. It is a region in which nature has 
stored abundant coal and iron, the very bases of metal industry. In 1812 Essen 
was a little country town, with scarcely four thousand inhabitants. In 1887 the 
old city and its suburbs contained nearly one hundred thousand people. Its 
prodigious growth in industrial importance and population is wholly due to the 
wonderful intelligence, energy, and persevering industry of two men—of Friedrich 
Krupp, who discovered a carefully guarded secret, the art of making cast-steel, 
acquired by England in the middle of the eighteenth century, and of his son Al- 
fred, who carried out his father’s life-work to its present colossal successful results. 

Friedrich Krupp began his vocation as a metai-worker at the Good Hope 
Works at Sterckrade, bought by his grandmother in 1800 under foreclosure of 
mortgage. There’he began his first experiments to find out how to make cast- 
steel, but want of success compelled him in 1808 to give up the works. He then 
went to Essen and established a small, water-driven forging plant. At last he 
unearthed the secret he was after, and started in 1815, with a partner, Friedrich 
Nicolai, and an exclusive privilege granted by government for producing cast- 
steel in the royal Prussian provinces between the Elbe and the Rhine. He 
could not get along with his partner and had to get rid of him. But the demand 
for the product which he turned out was not sufficient to keep his works going ; 
though more and more money was sunk, the inevitable current of ruin could not 
be stemmed. He was obliged to give up his comfortable habitation and occupy 
poverty-stricken laborer’s quarters, a small, one-story cottage near his plant 
which is still preserved in the very midst of the present gigantic establishment. 
Here, broken by sorrow, abandoned by hope, and ruined in fortune, he died Octo- 
ber 8, 1826, at the early age of thirty-nine. Shortly before his death he confided 
to his son Alfred the secret of making cast-steel, and by his will directed that 
the boy should assume the management of the works which were to be carried on 
by his widow. 

At the time of his father’s death Alfred Krupp was only fourteen years old, 
and a pupil at the grammar school. Under the direction of his uncle, Carl 
Schulz, in the first year after leaving school he devoted his Sundays to the study 
of book-keeping and to the acquirement of other mercantile knowledge. He 
entered upon a life of hard manual labor ; “ with two workmen, increased in suc- 
ceeding years to five, he carried on the forge ; clad in overalls, he stood at the an- 
vil from morn till night, the first to come, the last to leave, with calloused hands 
swinging the sledge.” His food was for the most part potatoes, coffee, bread 
and butter, but no meat. For fifteen years he earned just enough to pay his 
workmen their wages, and was often short of money to pay postage. Slowly 
but surely the development of the works went on. In 1832 he employed ten 
workmen, About this time he invented the cast-steel roller die and sold his 
English patent for a sum which enabled him considerably to enlarge his works. 


“Alfred Krupp: A sketch of his life and work, From the German of Victor Niemeyer by 
K. W. and O. E, Michaelis, To which is added A Visit to the Krupp Works at Essen, from the 
French of Captain E, Monthaye, New York : Thomas Prosser & Son, | 
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He undertook various extensive journeys for the purpose of enlarging his knowl- 

edge of steel and iron fabrication. In 1847 he sent 2 three-pounder muzzle- 
loading gun to Berlin, where it remained without notice by the Ordnance Board 

until 1849, when the excellent quality of the metal was acknowledged. 1848 

was a year of trial; his brother Friedrich left him, the works were threatened 
with ruin, and to keep them going he had to melt what remaining plate the fam- 
ily possessed, and thus tide over this darkest period, which fortunately was of 
short duration. In 1851 Krupp appeared at the London Exhibition with a steel 

block weighing forty-five hundredweight, when up to that time /wenty had 
been.considered as the maximum possible under the most favorable circum- 
stances. The assembled metallurgists were in astonishment; English steel- 

makers did not know what to make of it; some English papers went so far as y 
to declare ‘‘ there is some deception in this, something unfair.” A piece of steel 
was cut from Krupp’s ingot, raised to a proper heat, and forged on the anvil in all 
directions. With this palpable proof, Krupp’s success was complete; he re- 
ceived the Council medal and his world-wide reputation was established. In 
1852 he invented a method of manufacturing weldless railroad tires, the extra- 
ordinary pecuniary success of which enabled him to establish, great shops and to 
set up powerful machinery. In 1854 his exhibit at the Munich Exhibition was 
crowned with the memorial gold medal. At the Paris Exhibition of 1855 the 
cast-steel block he exhibited was more than double the weight of that of 1851. 
It weighed 5,000 kilograms (11,000 lbs.), and earned the award of the large gold 
medal. The 12-pounder shell gun exhibited so engaged the interest of the 
French that exhaustive trials with Krupp guns, at which Krupp attended in per- 
son, were instituted. In 1858 he exhibited his works to the Archduke John of 
Austria and to Von Waldersee, Prussian minister of war. In 1860 King William 
I.,who in 1853,as Prince of Prussia, had examined the works with deep interest, 
visited Essen a second time, to behold with wonder the enormous progress of the 
plant. Krupp had become the Cannon King. In 1861 Prussia adopted the 
Krupp rifled breech-loading gun. Honors and orders without number were 
conferred upon him. The victory of Sedan in 1870 is said to have been won 
with Krupp breech-loaders. During his life Krupp delivered a total of 23,000 
guns to thirty-four different states. The 72 workmen employed in 1848 had | 
grown in 1865 to 8,187. In September, 1881, the total of employees footed up 
19,605. His works now consume every working day 3,100 tons of coal and coke, 
5,000 to 7,000 gallons of water, from 475,000 to 1,500,000 feet of gas for lighting, 
and his blast furnaces are charged daily with 1,400 tons of ore from the Krupp 
mines. One forging-hammer weighs 50 tons. 

4 After he had in 1853 left his little, simple home for a more commodious 
dwelling he began to show his earnest sympathy with his workmen. He found- 
ed a sick and pension fund for the aid and protection of disabled workmen. He 
established a commissariat, or regular supply system, by which all the necessa- 
ries of life, of good quality, could be sold to workmen at a low price, mere cost, 
forcash only. He built roomy, well-drained houses and let them to his em- 
ployees at considerable less rental than they had before paid for the miserable 
dens in which they lived. At present the works have 3,208 suitable and healthy 
family tenements, all supplied with water, harboring about 16,200 souls. He 
repeatedly took opportunity to offer his workmen, after weary weeks of labor, 
rest and recreation. He declared that “every manufacturing establishment 
should, my works mst, insure the health and prosperity of all concerned. With 
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assured and sufficient earnings, with content and comfort at home, every indi- 
vidual can enjoy the very fact of living.” In 1871 a general hospital was erect- 
ed; in 1872 one for contagious diseases. In 1874 a bathing establishment was 
built, with separate bath-rooms and a Russian bath. The Life Insurance Com- 
pany, instituted in 1874, now numbers 2,000 policy-holders. For invalids and con- 
valescents, not fit for regular shop duties, brush and paper-bag making and 
other light employments were undertaken. He erected four large public schools, 
an undenominational private school, and two industrial schools. Every appren- 
tice was required to attend the evening schools. He not only avoided politics for 
himself, but he was averse to his employees taking part in political agitation. He 
gave them this sound advice: “Earnest, active interest in state politics de- 
mands more time and a deeper study of complicated relations than is at your 
command. Besides, political hobnobbery is expensive; you can get better 
money’s worth at home. Your daily work finished, spend your time in your 
houses with your parents, your wives, and your children. There find your recre- 
ation, there reflect upon household matters and education; let this and your 
work constitute your politics, and thus enjoy contented lives.” In 1878 he 
gave to each of his workmen a book against the baneful spirit of social democ- 
racy in which he made clear the real sources of social misery. 

In 1887 Alfred Krupp, who had then become the heaviest taxpayer of the 
great German Empire, began to droop, and on July 14 of that year he died, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. By his wili he presented to the city of Essen 
500,000 marks “for charitable and general purposes,’’ and he left a legacy of 
1,000,000 marks for the benefit of all workmen connected with his works, the inte- 
rest of which is to be disbursed under direction of a committee of employees. 

The book before us gives no account whatever of Krupp’s religious belief, 
but leads one to suspect that he inclined to indifferentism. It praises his fre- 
quent admonitions against the destruction of religious concord ; that “ religious 
dissension destroys peaceful relations” ; quotes his declaration that ‘‘ the Catho- 
lic workman was just as dear to him as the Protestant,” and condemns the 
ultramontane papers for having, on the occasion of the last Reichstag election, 
taken a course which he viewed as “an attempt to create a chasm between his 
Catholic and Protestant workmen,a most shameless proceeding.” We allow 
ourselves to hope that he was neither tolerant nor indifferent in regard to the 
tyrannical anti-Catholic legislation of the May laws, under which the religious 
rights of the numerous Catholics of Westphalia, as well as their co-religionists 
throughout the German Empire, were so long oppressed. The present head of 
the establishment is Friedrich Alfred Krupp. 

Among the thousands of admirers at the present day of Krupp’s wonderful 
industrial success, how many are there that realize and recognize the fact that, 
estimated at its highest aggregate value, it is not worth as much as the saving of 
one soul? B. 


READING CIRCLES. 


This issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD contains the prospectus of the Colum- 
bian Reading Union. It is constructed on broad lines, trusting to the future for 
minor developments. Every parish library and reading club already existing 
can follow out its own plan of work, and at the same time appropriate whatever 
VOL. XLIX.—27 
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good suggestions may come through the medium of the Reading Union. In- 
dividuals may likewise avail themselves of these advantages. Clubs and so- 
cieties for home study must depend chiefly on favorable local conditions. 
Wherever they can be formed and persistently maintained good results will 
certainly follow. 

On behalf of the Columbian Reading Union an appeal is now made to those 
competent to prepare lists of the best books on different subjects. Thus the 
rare knowledge of the few may become useful to the many. One of the letters 
received gives proof of a generous spirit in these words : 


“As for voluntary work, I am no specialist, nor indeed in any wise learned, but I will try 
to do what I can and as well as I can. Among the specialists the most important is a banker 
at the start. He furnishes the oxygen to the atmosphere of literature, learning, and culture 
nowadays asever. Devotion, good-will, enthusiasm are weak without him.” 


Now that the movement discussed in these pages is about to take permanent 
form, it is a fitting time to make an explanation in reply to all those who have 
asked how the idea originated. The first communication received by THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD on the subject of Reading Circles was written by Miss Julie E. 
Perkins, of Milwaukee. She has gratuitously undertaken the onerous task of 
replying to all correspondents. The expense of printing the leaflets and slips 
sent by her to various parts of the United States and Canada was paid froma 
fund kindly donated for that purpose by Mr. Charles D. Nash. Such’ gener- 
osity is worthy of high commendation, and for the success of the enterprise it 
should receive the sincerest praise—that is, imitation by others. 

Among the educational institutions of the United States none has attained a 
loftier standard of excellence in the skilful use of modern methods than the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. We gladly give space to a letter from one of 
its ablest representatives, Professor Egan, who has brought with him to the 
West remarkable natural gifts and the most finished culture of the East: 


“*T hear with great pleasure of your project of the ‘ Reading Circles.’ I have long admir- 
ed the bold stroke by which the Methodists have raised themselves from their position as the 
most illiterate of denominations by means of the Chautauqua movement. It is the fashion for 
some of us to sneer at this, I did some of that kind of sneering myself very thoughtlessly 
when I had the fortune in past days of editing a Catholic journal; age has brought more con- 
sideration for others, While we Catholics read the newspapers and an occasional novel of the 
minute, while it is a fact that our best magazines and journals merely exist, we should restrain 
our sneers at the efforts of other people to accomplish what we ought to be doing. 

‘The ‘ Reading Circles’ are a move in the right direction.; if they have only the effect of 
teaching the young Catholic—who knows his opinions of literature from the newspaper re- 
views—not to talk of Catholic literature as if it were beneath contempt, they will have accom- 
plished a great deal. Surely every young woman or young man of ‘ ours,’ capable of reading 
Robert Elsmere, or Passe Rose, ought to know Dion and the Sibyls, or The Dream of 
Gerontius. 1 think some movement ought to be made towards the serious study of literature ; 
and it seems to me that the studies of your Circles ought to be directed from a common centre. 
John Wesley appropriated much from us; why should we not take some of the Chautauqra 
plans ? Maurice Francis EGAN,” 


Letters containing various suggestions and good wishes for the work pro- 
posed have been received from M. E. M., Alpena, Mich. ; F. S. P., Mobile, Ala.; 
‘E. T. L., Canton, N. Y.; E. H. M., Troy, N. Y.; N. O. B., Dedham, Mass.; D. 
M., Boston, Mass. ; C. H., Mobile, Ala. ; G. M. F., La Grange, Ill. ; A. G., Celina, 
Ohio ; W.E. M., Youngstown, Ohio ;3J. L. T., West Fitchburgh, Mass. ; M. E. K., 
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East Dedham, Mass.; J. M. R., Ascension, La.; K. A. D., Lynn, Mass. ; J. 8., 
Roanoke, Va. 

Another Reading Circle has been formed at Rochester, N. Y., composed of 
forty members belonging to St. Bridget’s Church. Mrs. P. J. Dowling has sent 
a very interesting letter giving an account of its first meeting. We fully approve 
the decision to subscribe for THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

The following letter is from Illinois, and represents the opinions of a teacher 
in a Catholic institution : 


“‘ THE CATHOLIC WORLD, through the kindness of a friend, was a welcome visitor to us 
this week. In it we see the subject of ‘Reading Circles’ discussed. Long have we felt the 
need of such work, and will think it a real Godsend if something permanent can be done in 
this direction, 

“In small places where almost everything is Protestant it is next to impossible to rear the 
young untainted by false ideas, with here and there the proverbial exception. For the growing 
mind will seek, will know, in order to keep up with those around it, and too often is forced to 
go to Protestant gardens for the food it craves and needs, the Catholic library, if there be one 
at all, being too scant to furnish the required information. Thus they inhale from their very 
youth the fatal poison of indifference, and parents reared in the same atmosphere are unable to 
counteract it if they would. Many of our Catholic girls are teachers in the public and district 
schools, and surrounded as they are by Protestants, unless there is a strong Catholic training, 
mixed marriages cannot be prevented. This might, however, be obviated to a certain extent 
by Catholic literature, and no plan is better than the formation of Reading Circles. 

“I have examined somewhat the Chautauqua course and think it an admirable one, its 
heretical proclivities excepted. These being replaced by Catholic doctrine and authors, nothing 
better could be adopted for the average reader or student. And its being principally a gratui- 
tous course would make it all the more acceptable to the middle and poorer classes, and they 
are the ones mainly to be reached. 

“A literary magazine specially for the society, containing suggestions, outlines, pro- 
grammes, and supplementary reading, at a price within the reach of all, will be a very interest- 
ing, necessary, and stimulating force. 

“One feature above all that I admire in the Chautauguan is the appeal to parents to be- 
come members that they may assist their children. 

“ The Circle is to be preferred to the individual plan of study for the reason that Catholic 
youths are thrown together, and by the presence of the parents an atmosphere altogether 
wholesome and pleasant would surround them. 

“It will be up-hill work no doubt ; but what work for the good of souls was ever accom- 
plished that was not beset by difficulties ? 

“A great deal depends also upon the name to make it a success. Let a neutral one be 
chosen that outsiders may also be attracted. I heartily endorse M, T. Elder’s article on the 
‘ draw system,’ and think it worth trying here if anywhere. 

“ As it takes ‘money to make the mare go,’ 1 promise twenty-five dollars towards estab- 
lishing the magazine. Let us hear from others. valu ica 


To establish a new magazine is hardly possible, and quite unnecessary as long 
as THE CATHOLIC WORLD allows space for matters relating to Reading Circles. 
The lists and leaflets to be published by the Columbian Reading Union will 
supply the desired information. A donation of twenty-five dollars could be very 
usefully employed in sending the lists gratis to every Catholic church in the rural 
districts of Illinois. We hope to hear again soon from the writer of the above 
letter. 

We are indebted to the Catholic Review for an editorial lucidly setting forth 
the advantages of the work proposed for reading clubs. It deserves to be 
quoted for all interested in the question : 


“The pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD have lately been devoted to the discussion and for- 
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mation of a scheme which, if faithfully carried out, will be of immense benefit to Catholics 
and, indirectly, of great encouragement to authors and publishers. It is the founding of read- 
ing clubs among our people which will bring together in every possible place the few who like - 
to read intelligently, will direct their reading, urge them to a fuller acquaintance with Catholic 
authors, and while assisting their mental growth make them the means of developing the 
Catholic mind in towns and villages, and directing its attention to needs which just now they 
seem unconscious of, 

‘* Such a work is necessary, sure to succeed, and of wonderful utility. A little salt seasons 
a large loaf. A few minds in every parish can influence the many around them, To get these 
few into companionship, to give them a single aim whose attainment is made easy without any 
invasion of time or custom, is a simple and difficult task; simple, because details are 
few and expenses light ; difficult, because human nature tires quickly, whereas Satan is tireless, 

‘The indifference of Catholics to their own intellectual needs is the most painful feature 
of our condition in America. When one compares the book-lists of England with those of 
this country it is to feel ashamed of our poverty of production. There is no publishing firm 
amongst us which dares to bring out an original book except at long intervals, In that line we 
get only German and English reprints. Publishers devote all their time to school books and 
the abominable premium trade, which the Freeman's Journal once stigmatized as the ‘ junk’ 
business, 

‘“* The reason is that there is no market for Catholic books by native authors, or by foreign 
authors if a royalty has to be paid them. It takes so long to sell off an edition of one thousand 
copies that time, profit, and patience are lost. It does not even pay to take an American 
author’s book for nothing and put it in type. Publishers must use the electrotype plates made 
in England for American editions. If a few publishers now and then publish an original 
story, it is done simply to work off a stock of German and French translations under cover of a 
new book. There are, of course, more reasons than one to account for this sad state. But the 
main reason lies with the indifferent Catholic readers, who are content with what comes to 
their hand, and make no efforts to discover the works of Catholic writers. 

“Spalding, England, Kenrick, Brownson, and Hecker published their own books as a rule, 
simply to get their ideas among the thoughtful. The men whocould have supplied us with 
novels, poems, biographies, essays such as we needed for the expression of Catholic sentiment 
were editors and contributors on secular journals, and are there still, What work could not 
such people do as Mrs, Sullivan, Mrs, Blake, Christian Reid, Boyle O’Reilly, and a hundred 
others if there were in existence a pure Catholic taste which would even appropriate it when 
done? It is a curious and instructive fact that all our American Catholic writers serve their 
apprenticeship on Catholic journals, then pass on to Harper's, the Century, and others, and in 
Catholic circles are heard of no more. 

‘* Here lies the necessity for the reading club. There are some millions of Catholic 
readers in the country. The majority know as much about the science of navigation as they do 
about Catholic literature. It is the design of the reading club to bring these people together, 
to let them see their deficiencies, to make them acquainted with Catholic literature, native and 
foreign, to warn them of the evil tendencies of secular literature in our day, to form their 
taste on sound principles, and to make them the agénts of a revival of interest among all classes 
in American authors and their books, in American journalists and their journals, 

‘The plan is sure to succeed, Like every great scheme, it is wonderfully simple, and the 
ground which it covers has plenty of material to work with. The readers are there with their 
imperfectly developed taste and lack of interest, but they must have that self-pride which stirs 
a man’s attention, and that love of association which is part of our nature, These things can 
be counted on, and, with the proper centre and a good executive on hand, there seems no reason 
why the American Reading Club should not become a powerful engine for good.” 
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To this we would add that we hope “the agents” of this revival will also 
strive to obtain suitable recognition for our Catholic writers in the public 
libraries, DEPARTMENT READING CIRCLES. 
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INTEMPFRANCE AND Law. A Lecture by the Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D. 
New edition, Published by St. Paul’s Guild, Fifty-ninth Street and 
Ninth Avenue, New York. 


Certainly the question of temperance reform is now generally discussed 
even in the saloons. As good Catholics, we want sobriety for the welfare 
of our church ; we need it also as a civic virtue for the advancement of our 
country. 

We have read every published address and sermon of Archbishop Ire- 
land, including his great sermon at the Third Plenary Council dealing with 
the relations between church and state, and we venture to say that this 
lecture on Intemperance and Law is one of the best specimens of his vigor- 
ous thought and powerful command of language. Here is a passage which 
is worthy of Webster : 


‘“‘ The state, in America, it is well to explain, means the voters who elect the men to enact 
laws, and the men to execute them : it means you, my hearers. In this republic the laws prac- 
tically are made and ordered to be executed at the polls, and what is the duty of the state is the 
duty of each citizen at the moment he deposits his ballot on election day. I am no politician ; 
I do not enter into the actual political arena. But 1 beg to proclaim the high principles which 
should govern in political acts. The principles are these : that we must cast our votes for the 
men and the measures that will best promote the welfare of the state and that of its subjects. 
Duty to those principles is above duty to political parties. No party should dare attempt to 
control conscience or the acts which conscience dictates, The merits of the party ticket, not 
the bidding of the party rulers, should receive from us consideration. When the party is able 
to assert that it owns men who must vote its chosen tickets, those men are slaves and their 
right to citizenship is forfeited. Indifference on the part of the great number to all political 
life, indifference to the merits of the ticket seeking their support, has brought upon America 
most serious evils, and it is time for men in the name of country and of religion to arouse them- 
selves to a full sense of their duties as citizens. 

‘No sooner is mention made of laws affecting the liquor-traffic than its cry of protest 
quickly reaches our ears, It speaks, it tells us, in the name of personal rights and personal lib- 
erty, violated by the laws which we would enforce or enact. Personal liberty! It ever was 
the fashion of wrong to bedeck itself with righteous name. Liberty is dear to the American 
people—so dear that the name is a passport to all hearts. But will we allow slavery, and vice, 
and death to borrow the precious name and to make their own the privileges and the rights of 
liberty ? It is Liberty herself that commands law to press down heavily to-day upon the liquor- 
traffic, The first duty of the liberty-loving citizen is to hold more precious than the apple of 
his eye the life of the republic, the mother and the guardian angel of liberty, to war against its 
enemies—and the enemy of the republic is not more he who opposes her flag on the battle field 
than he who scatters moral poison through her towns and villages, and defies in his daily avoca- 
tion her laws and her law-making power. Liberty means the right of all men to enjoy without 
disturbance life and property, not a title for one portion of the community to prowl as hungry 
beasts upon the other. Liberty, O sacred name! to what base service they chain thee! They 
ask for liberty to rob of soul and life the minor and the habitual drunkard, to break in with riot 
and shame upon the quietness of our Sunday, to track to his home and workshop the poor labor- 

er lest he bring bread to starving wife and children! They ask for liberty to trample underfoot 
the laws of the land, to level against the republic death-dealing blows! Not more audacious 
would be the clamoring of the spirit of the furious waters of our great rivers, demanding 
liberty to sweep away whole cities, and to engulf in the maddening abyss hecatombs of human 
lives, No, no; we know and love liberty, but the cry of the traffic is not the cry of liberty. 

‘“* The first duty of citizens, in reference to the liquor-traffic, is to free the country from the 
political control of the saloon. So long as the saloon is in power, intemperance will run riot 
and wax daily more defiant and more destructive.” 
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This new edition of the lecture makes a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, 
which is sold at cost price, ten dollars for a thousand copies, under the 
auspices of St. Paul’s Guild. We hope it will be widely circulated, espe- 
cially among those who wish to know how to refute the arguments of 
prohibitionists against high license. 


THE LIFE OF Sr, FRANCIS XAVIER, APOSTLE OF THE INDIES AND JAPAN. 
From the Italian of D. Bartoli and J. P. Maffei. New York: P. O’Shea. 


It is remarkable that the sixteenth century, the era of countless here- 
sies, should have given the church one of the most glorious apostles of 
the true faith that the world has ever seen. Such was St. Francis Xavier. 
Faber calls him a man mad with the madness of St. Paul and drunk with 
the drunkenness of the Apostles at Pentecost. His zeal was only increased 
by the presence of sin, misery, and unbelief. His is the type of Christian 
enthusiasm which we need most of all to-day. In our country what a 
field! Catholics to be reclaimed from sin and vice, vast numbers of dis- 
satisfied but honest, truth-seeking Protestants to be won, the negro race 
to be emancipated from spiritual slavery, and the Indians to be civilized 
and Christianized. 

What we have to do, then, is to pray God to send great hearts among 
us. We want missionaries modelled after St. Francis Xavier. And there 
is no one among us who cannot help on the work of the salvation of our 
countrymen, - We can be more assiduous in prayer, practise more mortifi- 
cation, and be more generous in our alms. 

The reading of this excellent life will increase one’s love forsouls. We 
hope, therefore, that this book will be widely circulated. 


La REVOLUTION FRANCAISE A PROPOS DU CENTENNAIRE DE 1789. Paris. 
1889, 


This monograph of one hundred and fifty-five pages is by Mgr. Frep- 
pel, Bishop of Angers and deputy from Finisterre, upon the occasion of the 
celebration this year of the centennial of the French Revolution of 1789. 
It has already run through thirteen editions, and is very interesting and 
instructive. Its object is to disabuse the minds of those Frenchmen who 
honestly claim or believe that that great political and social upheaval ac- 
complished for France great and excellent reforms which could not have 
been obtained as effectually and completely by any other means, and that 
no progress to speak of had been achieved in preceding ages. The learned 
writer considers that revolutionary inspirations were drawn by the leaders 
and actors in that disastrous epoch from the maxims of the pseudo-philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth century, and in particular of those set forth in the 
Contrat Social of Rousseau, The radical character of the movement is elo- 
quently described as that of “a nation” suddenly severing itself from its 
entire past, making at a stated time and, as it were, at once a clean sweep of 
its government, laws, and institutions in order to build on the /adudla rasa 
thus created a social edifice new from bottom to top, ignoring every exist- 
ing right and tradition ; though ranking foremost among European nations, 
coming before the entire world to declare that the path followed by France 
for twelve centuries has been all wrong, that she has all that time misap- 
prehended her genius, her mission, and her duties, that in the grandeur 
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and glory achieved in the past there is nothing just or legitimate, that 
there is to be a new beginning as to everything, and that she will know 
neither truce nor peace so long as a single vestige of her past history is 
left standing. 

There were prepared by royal direction, for the consideration of the as- 
sembled Ztats Généraux (Estates General), official, carefully drawn-up docu- 
mentary statements from the various provinces and principal cities and 
towns of the kingdom, showing the ills under which they were suffering, 
and the reforms which it was desired to bring about through the repre- 
sentatives to the assembly, who were elected by perfectly free and fair 
elections. These statements are known as the cahzers of 1789,* and have 
been preserved. They show undeniably the historical fact that only rea- 
sonable, practical, needed reforms were sought; that there was no idea 
whatever of disturbing the foundations of the monarchy and social order 
then existing, and that there was generally a harmonious understanding 
between the three estates—nobility, clergy, and third estate, or com- 
moners—about the reforms wanted and the abuses to be removed, which 
latter had in great measure grown out of the absolute royal power that 
had prevailed since 1614. The principal reforms contemplated embraced 
the abolition of special exclusive privileges, a better and fairer mode of 
taxation, to the future laying of which the assent of the nation was to be 
indispensably requisite; its representatives were to have a share in the 
making of laws—this last in accordance with the old adage, Lex consensu 
populd fit et constitutione reg’s. Next came the holding of assemblies of the 
States General every three or five years, the plenitude of executive power 
to be reserved to the king; a uniform code of laws for the entire realm ; 
abolition of interior custom-houses; reasonable and proper home rule for 
the provinces ; personal liberty to be protected by law and made free from 
lettres de cachet and other modes of arbitrary arrest ; honors, positions, and 
dignities to be made accessible to all citizens according to personal merit 
and worth. The nobility and clergy, on the 4th of August, declared their 
willingness to unreservedly give up their privileges, and the clergy in par- 
ticular, in April, 1787,in writing to the king, had relinquished all pre-exist- 
ing rights to exemption from taxation, and asked that all citizens without 
exception should be taxed alike, and that certain very oppressive burdens 
should be either abolished or greatly modified. In many of the cahzers 
entire freedom from taxation of every kind was asked for day-laborers, as 
also that the furniture and tools of the poor in city and country should be 
exempt from seizure under execution for debt. So that nothing can be 
plainer than, as Mounier wrote, “the nation wanted to do away with abuse, 
not to upset the throne; to operate reforms, not make a revolution.” 
All these reforms could have been thus obtained more wisely, surely, and 
efficaciously, the nation spared the cost of ten revolutions and thirty years 
of fruitless wars; and if the reformatory movement of 1789 had been car- 


* Arthur Young, in his book of travels through France during the years 1787-88-89, 
gives some account of them, and observes as to the uprising beginning in 1789: ‘‘ Lately 
a company of Swiss would have crushed all this ; a regiment would do it now if led with firm- 
ness ; but let it last a fortnight longer, and an army will be wanting.” 

+ Particularly the capctaineries mentioned by Arthur Young, which related to the preser- 
vation of game for the sport of the nobility. 
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ried out on the conservative, peaceful lines intended, France would have 
given the tone to all Christian Europe and be to-day its leading nation. 

The main feature of the French Revolution which distinguishes it from 
all other changes which have taken place in states is its application of 
rationalism in the civil, political, and social order. It meant not only to do 
away with the Catholic Church, but with all Christianity, all revelation, 
the supernatural order, and to rely in their stead only on what can be 
learned from nature and reason. Its dreadful crimes must have been in- 
spired by Diderot’s wish, expressed in Les Eleuthéromanes : 


“ Et ses mains, ourdissant les entrailles du prétre 
En feratent un cordon pour le dernier des rois” ; * 


and Voltaire’s cry of “ £crasons ?infdme” + has, after a century’s interval, 
found its echo in Gambetta’s “ Le clericalisme, votla l’ennemi !” t 

Freemasonry as a directing force § and an undesirable foreign element, 
personified in dangerous refugees from several countries of Europe, were 
very active in the work of the French Revolution, which professed to be 
not exclusively for a national purpose, but to benefit entire humanity. As 
a result, it earned the reprobation and raised the opposition of all Christian 
Europe. 

The slow but real progress of national liberty in France, which includ- 
ed provincial, municipal, and individual franchises and began in early times, 
was arrested by the centralization which took place through royal power 
in the seventeenth century. The desire to remove this pressure and re- 
store reasonable local government was formally and explicitly expressed in 
the cahiers. As aconsequence of the Revolution of 1789, a more centraliz- 
ed form of government than ever before has been fastened on the French 
nation and endures at the present day. It restrains in a tyrannical .man- 
ner individual action, oppresses individual consciences and the church. 
Pernicious torrential law-making sprang up in the assemblies of 1789, like, 
to some extent, sad to say, we see in our own day and country. The Con- 
stétuante passed in two years 2,557 laws; the Legzs/atzve in one year, 1,712; 
and tke Convention in three years, 11,210. As for the other two parts of 
the revolutionary motto, Equality and Fraternity, Mgr. Freppel demon- 
strates that the idea of levelling down all hierarchical distinctions, no 
matter how legitimate and respectable, to a universal individual equality 
has worked much injury to France ; and the bloody scenes of the Reign of 
Terror, of the insurrection in Paris in June, 1848, and of the Commune in 
1871 show what men, loud-mouthed about Fraternity on a non-Christian 
basis, will do against brethren when they get the opportunity. The intes- 
tine divisions, numerous parties, and partisan hatreds with which France 
is rent and plagued at the present day, in contradistinction to the unity of 
feeling which prevailed after the troubles of the Fronde, constitute a 


*‘* And weaves, with his hands, the entrails of priests into a cord for strangling the last of 
the kings.” 

+ ‘* Let us crush the infamous one,” referring to Christ’s church, 

t ‘*In clericalism behold our enemy.” 

§ Guizot relates, in his history of France, that after Louis XVI. had been prevailed upon 
to leave Versailles and come to the Hotel de Villein Paris, as he ascended its steps the numer- 
ous Freemasons in the crowd around him /ormed in sudden concert over his head the 
Masonic arch with their swords. 
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curious exhibition of the progress of Fraternity among her sons. Neither 
is it true that the division among small peasant proprietors of large estates 
before held in exclusive possession by the nobility and clergy is one of 
the great benefits for which the Revolution is to be thanked. Thischange 
of.ownership had begun long before 1789; its results did not escape the 
observation of Arthur Young in his travels through France, and the real 
fact is that while peasant owners before the Revolution owned one-half of 
the cultivated land of France, at the present day they hold only one- 
eighth or one-ninth. The entire estates of the clergy and part of those of 
the nobility, scandalously confiscated and sold at the outset of the Revolu- 
tion, were bought by speculators of the middle class and paid for in de- 
preciated paper. The public relief incumbent upon and afforded before by 
these two bodies of land-owners has now to be provided by taxation. It 
needs no argument in a country like this, where voluntary association ac- 
complishes so much, to show that Turgot’s maxim, which was carried out 
by the Revolution in the suppression of all guilds of artisans, mechanics, 
and laborers, was entirely and radically wrong. 

Another great distinctive ravage of the French Revolution of 1789 was . 
the carrying out of the theory advocated by Condorcet, Lakanal, Lan- 
thenas, and others, repudiated and refuted in our day by Herbert Spencer, 
and which was too bad for paganism to accept—to wit: that secular in- 
struction alone suffices to bring about all needed moral training. The 
next step was to make teaching the nation a function of the state and to 
centralize the supervision and direction ofall institutions for education 
and of learning, the teaching in which it could and did make as godless as 
it liked, until 1848, when some relief from this despotism was obtained 
through a later revolution. While this system was followed it destroyed 
in these institutions, great and small, all beneficial emulative competition, 
and placed the higher ones at a great disadvantage with others blessed 
with more freedom elsewhere in Europe. 

The enormous burden of military service necessarily borne by the 
population of France at the present day is the direct consequence of the 
wars of the French Revolution and the Empire, undertaken by the former 
for revolutionary propagandism, which set all Europe at defiance and did 
away with all existing treaties and alliances, and by the latter in a mad 
career of conquest. Before 1789 voluntary enlistments, as in England and 
our country, had supplied all the soldiers needed by France, not only for 
perfect defence, but to render her dreaded by her enemies. The laws of 
1oth of March, 1818, and of April 14, 1832, were ineffectual towards restoring 
this former military condition. 

In conclusion, the learned and patriotic writer dwells mournfully on 
the prospects of remedying all the great harm done by the Revolution of 
1789, and of ever healing the extreme party divisions with which France is 
now afflicted. He points out that while internal contentions brought 
about the national ruin of Poland, unity and a firm adherence to institu- 
tions which had been the source of national life and growth were the 
means through which Prussia rose from her fallen condition after the 
defeat of Jena, to become in time a great European power. 

What a contrast between the centennial events celebrated this year in 
our country and in France, which for the latter should be an occasion, not 
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of national exultation, but of humiliation and lament! What can be more 
disgraceful than to celebrate, as has been done annually for ten years 
past, the capture by an infuriated mob of a prison surrendered almost 
without an attempt at defence, and the innocent defenders of which were 
massacred to a man after surrender ! B, 


LoNGMAN’s NEW ATLAS, POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL, for the use of 
schools and private persons. Engraved and lithographed by Edward 
Stanford. Edited by George G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


«The special feature of this new atlas is its practical usefulness. Com- 
merce and colonization are matters of the first importance, especially for 
the older countries of the world, and the movement recently set on foot to 
develop the interest of the young in the study of geqgraphy as a neces- 
sary means to this end will be admirably ministered to by this work. 

The physical rather than the political features of the world have been 
emphasized; the surface-coloring, for example, indicates the height above 
the sea-level, land less than one thousand feet above that level being col- 
ored differently from that above. In the same way, in rivers, the head of 
navigation for sea-going vessels and for river steamers has in many cases, 
when ascertainable, been indicated. The character of the coast also is 
shown. In many of the newer countries the rainfall is marked, and also 
the position of minerals. All this serves to direct the attention of the 
young to the practical object of geographical study. The maps are well 
up to date, and for the newer countries—for example, Bechuanaland and its 
neighborhood, Borneo, the Northwest Territories of Canada—the maps 
are far better than those in more expensive atlases. Another important 
advantage is that the maps are constructed either on one scale or on sim- 
ple fractions of the one scale. This is very useful for the sake of compari- 
son; the ideas of the relative size of different countries formed by boys 
are often very erroneous. A little care in the use of this atlas will easily 
prevent such ideas being formed. 

For general use, however, the fewness of places indicated will form a 
drawback. The editor had to choose here between two courses, and he has 
preferred to preserve its character as an educational work. Consequently, 
those who merely wish to find a place on the map will have to go toa 
larger atlas, although the index appended will in many cases tell him where 
the place should be, for more names have for this purpose been placed in 
the index than are found on the map. In our opinion this atlas is by far 
the best atlas for schools which has been published up to the present time, 
and, with the one exception noted, for general use it will serve better than 
many more expensive works. 


Tue HIsTORY AND FATE OF SACRILEGE. By Sir Henry Spelman. Edited 
in part from two MSS., revised and corrected, with a continuation, large 
additions, and an introductory essay by two Priests of the Church of 
England. New edition, with corrections, additional notes, and an index, 
by Samuel J, Eales, D.C.L. London: John Hodges, (For sale by 
Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


This is a book with a history. It was begun by Sir Henry Spelman in 
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1612, but owing to various interruptions he did not complete the work 
until 1634. The motive that induced him to undertake its publication was 
his own experience of the “ fate of sacrilege,” since the possession of the 
sites of Blackborough and Wormgay Abbeys, in Norfolk, involved him in 
such continual and expensive lawsuits that he finally gave them up, con- 
fessing that he had been “a great loser and not beholden to fortune, yet 
happy in this, that he was out of the briars, but especially that hereby he 
first discerned the infelicity of meddling with consecrated places.” On the 
death of the author the MS. was entrusted to the care of the Rev. Jeremy 
Stephens, but owing to the Great Rebellion he was unable to begin to 
print the work until 1663. Even then Stephens was forbidden to publish 
it, lest it should give offence to the nobility and gentry. It continued in 
the press until the great fire of London in 1666, when the whole book was 
supposed to be lost. It was found, however, by Bishop Gibson among 
some MSS. in the Bodleian Library, but again owing to the fear that it 
might be regarded as “an unpardonable reflection upon many families” 
in possession of secularized abbey-lands, the cautious bishop would not 
printit. It was not until the year 1698 that the Hzstory of Sacrilege was 
published for the first time by some unknown editor who, “less discreet 
than Gibson,” would “let the world make what use of it they please.” 
There was no reprint of the work until 1846, when the task was undertaken 
by the Rev. Dr. Neale and the Rev. Prebendary Webb. They were much 
assisted in their endeavor to give a complete and accurate text by the dis- 
covery of a portion of the original MS. of Sir Henry Spelman, and the 
present is a reprint of their edition, with the addition of many vaiuable 
notes. 

The work involves the proof of this thesis: “ Property consecrated to 
God in the service of his church has generally, when alienated to secular 
purposes, brought misfortunes on its possessors, whether by strange ac- 
cidents, by violent deaths, by loss of wealth, or, aud that chiefly, by failure 
of heirs male ; and such property hardly ever continues long in one 
family.” Though the author treats of sacrilege and its punishment béth 
under the old and the new law and among pagan nations, the greater por- 
tion of his work is a history of the spoliation of the monastery lands under 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, and the evils that in consequence befell 
the crown, the kingdom, and the private owners of such lands. The pres- 
ent age is one that is apt to sneer at such deductions, and to declare it an 
example of fost hoc, ergo propter hoc reasoning. But though in the mass of 
facts collated there is much that is not pertinent, much that is without 
force as proof, there is still enough of cogent evidence in support of the 
author’s proposition. 

The book has more than historic or local value. In the hands of the 
Anglican churchman it is, of course, an argument, not against further 
seizure of abbey-lands, for there are now no more to seize, but against the 
disestablishment which at present threatens the Church of England. The 
Catholic reader will find in its pages much that will illustrate the now 
famous work of Father Gasquet on the suppression of the Engiish monas- 
teries under Henry VIII., and, if history repeats itself, the fate that attend- 
ed the alienation of church property under that monarch will have an in- 
terest for those who have watched the high-handed robbery of the church 
in Italy. 
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THE HEART OF ST. GERTRUDE; or, A Heart according to that of Jesus. 
Translated from the French of le Pére L. J. M. Cros, S.J., by P. P.S. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 


This little book is practically a compendium of the life of St. Gertrude. 
It is the story of the virtues characteristic of this highly favored servant of 
God, and as the greater portion of the book is borrowed from her /msinua- 
tions of the Divine Bounty, it is little short of an autobiography. These 
extracts are full of the spirit of the exalted sanctity of her whom both St. 
Teresa and St. Francis de Sales honored and loved as their spiritual 
mether. 

The book is well printed, but is poorly bound. 


GUIDE OF THE MAN OF GOOD WILL IN THE EXERCISE OF MENTAL 

. PRAYER. By the Very Rev. Joseph Simler, Superior-General of the 

Society of Mary of Paris. Translated fromthe French. Nazareth, near 
Dayton, Ohio. 


There are several excellent treatises on mental prayer which have been 
published with a view to extend its exercise among the laity. The volume 
before us has the same praiseworthy object and fulfils its purpose fairly 
well, We do not think, however, that in simplicity and clearness it can 
compare favorably with the little treatise of the Abbé Courbon. The book 
has not even good printing to make it attractive; the press-work in the 
copy before us is of the poorest quality. 





“‘BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


L&CTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PREACHING. By the late Rev. John Ker, D.D., Professor 
of Practical Training in the United Presbyterian Church, Author of Sermons, 7he 
Psalms in History and Biography, etc. Edited by Rev. A. A. Macewen, M.A., Baliol ; 
B.D., Glasgow. Introduction by Rev, Wm. M, Taylor, D.D., LL.D. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 

THE WANDERING KNIGHT: HIS ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY; OR, A MEDIZVAL PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS, By Jean de Cartheny, Brother in the Religious Order of Mount Carmel, and 
Canon-Theologian of the Diocese of Cambrai. Newly translated into English, under 
ecclesiastical supervision, from the edition of 1572. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
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